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By  Way  Introduction 

By  PAUL  J.  MISNER 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Glencoe,  Illinois 


The  appearance  of  this  special 
issue  of  EDUCATION  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Public  School 
Relations  is  particularly  timely.  There 
has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history 
of  American  education  when  the  need 
for  public  understanding  and  support 
of  our  schools  is  as  great  as  it  is  now. 
The  contributors  to  the  current  issue 
represent  a  wide  range  of  interests 
and  of  geographical  backgrounds. 

Mary  Andrews,  of  Kansas,  urges  a 
unified  attack  on  the  problem  of  public 
school  relations  by  boards  of  education, 
specialists  in  public  relations,  school 
administrators,  teachers’  associations, 
and  lay  citizens. 

John  Duke,  of  California,  suggests 
that  we  take  a  leaf  from  industry’s 
notebook. 

Harlan  Hagman,  of  Iowa,  discusses 
six  contemporary  purposes  in  public 
school  relations  and  suggests  that 
greater  importance  be  attached  to  four 
of  them. 

Clarence  Hinchey,  of  New  York, 
likens  a  good  public  relations  program 
to  the  conditions  found  within  a  nice 
family  or  a  successful  business  enter¬ 
prise. 


Leslie  Kindred,  of  Pennsylvania, 
removes  his  professional  halo  and  bold¬ 
ly  urges  school  people  to  advertise 
their  wares. 

H.  M.  Lafferty,  of  Texas,  deplores 
pedaguese  and  pleads  for  a  down  to 
earth  Texas  approach  under  the  in¬ 
triguing  title,  “Make  Mine  Vanilla.” 

Clyde  Miller,  of  New  York,  pulls  no 
punches  as  he  warns  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  thought  control. 

Robert  Olds,  of  Ohio,  describes  the 
public  school  relations  activity  as  a 
man-sized  job  and  insists  that  we  must 
build  our  present  97  pound  weakling 
into  a  genuine  superman. 

Arthur  Rice,  of  Illinois,  injects  a 
warning  with  his  proposal  that  the 
teacher  be  first  a  teacher  before  he  be¬ 
comes  a  public  relations  expert. 

Edmund  Thome,  of  Connecticut,  ex¬ 
tends  the  area  of  public  school  rela¬ 
tions  to  include  the  entire  community. 

James  Van  Zwoll,  of  Maryland, 
wants  public  relations  pr(^ams  to  be 
operated  on  the  basis  of  principles 
rather  than  expediency. 

We  editors  believe  that  you  readers 
will  profit  from  learning  what  these 
distinguished  ladies  and  gentleman 
have  to  say. 
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A  Trend  in  Educational 

Public  Relations  Today 

By  MARY  G.  ANDREWS 
Public  Relations  Coordinator, 

^Yichita  City  Teachers  Association, 

}Yichita,  Kansas 


Today,  educational  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  beginning  to  grow  up. 
Like  a  growing  child,  it  emerges 
with  growing  pains.  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  among  straight-line 
thinking  educators  that  educational 
public  relations  is  a  vital  need  of 
American  education.  A  well-planned 
and  a  well-executed  program  is  needed 
to  interpret  the  serious  significant 
aspects  of  education  in  such  a  way  that 
the  public  will  understand  how  educa¬ 
tion  benefits  society.  But  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  philosophy,  principles,  the  do- 
how',  the  know-how,  the  don’t  knows 
and  who  is  to  do  it,  present  many  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult,  although  not  insolu¬ 
ble,  problems.  A  trend  today  places 
the  finger  on  the  teachers  and  on  the 
teacher  associations  to  got  busy  and 
use  the  untapped  resources  of  public 
relations  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  co¬ 
operative  functional  program.  This 
cooperative  public  relations  program 
would  advance  a  unified  plan  calling 
upon  school  Ixiard,  administrators,  the 
individual  employees  and  the  local 
association  to  share  defined  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  a  dynamic,  functional  total 
program  of  public  relations  activities. 

Educators  and  public  relations  spe¬ 
cialists  thought  and  talked  together 
about  this  subject  of  public  relations 
at  the  twenty-seventh  meeting  of  the 


Rei)resentative  Assembly  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  and  at 
the  clinic  of  the  School  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  James  Balassone,  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers  Association, 
Great  Neck,  New  York  w'as  chairman. 
!^^r.  Stanley  Burns,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Teachers  Association,  Detroit, 
^[ichigan  was  discussion  leader.  Miss 
IMary  Titus,  a  former  classroom 
teacher  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Federal  Relations  Division 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
was  headquarters  consultant.  The 
writer  was  recorder  and  reporter.  The 
discussion  was,  “Puidic  Relations  Pro¬ 
gram  For  Local  Teachers  Association.” 

Backlog  of  Discussion 

The  backlog  of  this  discussion  was: 
— Many  meml>ers  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  womler  why  parents  and  tax- 
j)ayers  do  not  offer  courageous  leader¬ 
ship  in  gaining  additional  financial 
support  for  education.  Just  now  many 
teachers  are  concerned  that  special  in¬ 
terest  groups  are  spearheading  attacks 
against  increased  expemlitures  for 
schools.  Teachers  forget  that  seldom 
have  they  gone  to  the  public  with  their 
problems  or  asked  the  public  to  share 
responsibility  for  instructional  poli- 
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cies  and  program.  The  lay  citizens 
are  not  only  uninformed  about  our 
schools  and  what  they  stand  for  in 
American  life,  but  teachers  find  it 
difficult  to  answer  simple,  factual  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  operation  of  the  very 
systems  in  which  they  teach. 

Today  the  public  strongly  favors 
economy  in  government.  The  people 
are  clamouring  for  reductions  in  taxes. 
Educators  cannot  cx{)ect  the  public  to 
support  an  institution  that  they  know 
little  about  or  stand  by  an  expanded 
program  of  education  that  is  foreign 
to  their  thinking. 

The  problem  is  what  can  be  done 
in  the  local  community  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  school  and  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  utilize  to  advantage 
the  facilities  which  are  available  for 
influencing  public  opinion. 

About  400  educators,  the  higher 
percentage  classroom  teachers,  attend¬ 
ed  this  discussion.  These  educators 
lived  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Top-layer  press  and  public  relations 
specialists  were  there.  The  interest 
was  high.  The  participation  was 
active.  The  thinking  wise. 

For  a  Dynami^  Frogtram 

Here  is  a  brief  s'unimarA*  of  that 
trend-pointing  public  relations  discus¬ 
sion:  The  group  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  following  if  the  public 
relations  program  of  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  association  is  to  function  dynamic¬ 
ally:  (1)  Wisely  planned  activities  to 
make  teachers  aware  of  their  role  as 
public  relations  agents;  (2)  agreeable 
working  relationships  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  administrative  staff  and 
public  delations  committee;  (3)  co¬ 
operative  public  relations  program  ad¬ 
vanced  by  all  educational  groups  in 
the  school  system;  (4)  a  liason  be  de¬ 


veloped  between  the  schoolboard  and 
the  public  relations  committee  to 
assure  understanding;  (5)  a  well  org¬ 
anized,  continuous  public  relations 
progi’am  replacing  the  short  publicity 
campaign  so  often  used  only  when  in¬ 
creased  financial  aid  is  needed. 

Observations  made  by  members  of 
the  group  indicated  that  difficulties 
are  encountered  relative  to  the  areas  of 
the  program  which  rightfully  belong 
to  the  administrative  staff  and  to  the 
local  association  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  following  recommendation :  “That 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  be  sought  in  defin¬ 
ing  the  separate  responsibilities  of  the 
administrators,  the  individual  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  local  association  for 
a  total  program  of  public  relations  and 
how  the  separate  responsibilities  can 
best  be  welded  into  a  unified  public  re¬ 
lations  program.” 

Ill  addition  the  following  recom¬ 
mendation  was  approved:  “That  a 
public  relations  specialist  or  some 
teacher  on  a  released  time  basis  be 
employed  by  the  local  association  as 
coordinator  for  immediate  and  long 
range  public  relations  program  when 
necessary.” 

The  School  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  discussed  the  same  problems 
and  underscored  the  facts  that  a  defin¬ 
ite  philosophy  and  principles  were 
essential  for  such  a  program.  These 
]>rinciples  should  be  written  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  welding  of  public  relations 
activities  of  the  school  board,  adminis¬ 
trators,  individual  employees  and 
organizational  groups  into  a  unified 
public  relations  program. 

By  interviews,  from  articles,  from 
discussions  held  after  public  relations 
panels,  from  workshops  held  by  public 
relations  specialists  and  best  of  all 
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from  educators  themselves  come  these 
examples,  comments  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  they  use  as  public  relations 
agents.  For  this  discussion  group 
recognized  that  the  teachers  are  the 
very  heart  of  an  effective  public  rela¬ 
tions  program. 

Heart  of  the  Public  Eelations  Program 

Why  are  teachers  the  very  heart  of 
the  public  relations  program  ?  Here 
are  a  few  reasons : 

The  teacher  is  the  most  important 
single  agent  for  reaching  the  public 
mind  through  classroom  teaching. 

Public  attitudes  toward  teachers  are 
basic.  Attacks  on  public  education  are 
usually  attacks  upon  people — teachers. 
People  usually  like  or  dislike  a  school 
in  terms  of  whether  they  like  or  dislike 
certain  teachers  they  have  met  or 
known. 

Teachers  live  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
They  are  members  of  all  churches  and 
civic  groups.  Teachers  buy  in  all  the 
stores.  They  are  a  public  relations 
net-work. 

Below  are  some  of  the  beliefs 
teachers  said  were  necessary  if  they 
were  to  become  good  public  relations 
persons : 

Pupils  are  the  most  important  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agents. 

Pupils  mold  the  public  opinion 
about  a  school. 

Goodwill,  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  will  develop  when  pupils 
have  the  same  feeling  toward  their 
school. 

A  good  and  friendly  school  is  the 
basis  for  good  public  relations. 

In  one  case  in  the  community  where 
students  said,  “My  school  is  the  best 
in  town.  My  teacher  is  swell,”  the 
teacher  was  interviewed.  She  was  a 
fine  teacher,  enriched  with  an  inner 


serenity.  She  laughed  easily.  She 
was  indeed  a  friendly  personality. 
She  said  her  principle  for  good  public 
relations  with  her  pupils  was  this,  and 
she  pointed  to  a  paragraph  clipped 
from  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  code  of  ethics,  which  was  placed 
under  the  glass  on  her  desk.  The 
paragraph  read:  “It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  be  just,  courteous,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  in  all  his  relations  with 
pupils.  He  should  consider  their  in¬ 
dividual  differences,  needs,  interests, 
temperaments,  aptitudes  and  environ¬ 
ments.” 

This  professionally  alert  teacher 
ended  our  interview  with  this  remark : 
“Good  public  relations  with  students 
is  just  a  way  of  life,  necessary  for 
good  teaching.” 

Student  Attitudes 

Our  present  public  relations  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  the  public  apathy  was 
caused  in  part  by  a  lack  of  sound  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs  in  the  past. 
Future  public  relations  problems  are 
being  created  in  our  classrooms  now  as 
we  educate  future  tax-payers.  That 
brings  us  to  another  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion  :  “What  can  be  done  to  inform 
students  of  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  ?” 

“Our  students,  the  citizens  of  to¬ 
morrow,  have  a  great  possibility  of  in¬ 
fluencing  public  opinion.  They  will 
acquaint  parents,  friends,  or  potential 
friends,  wdth  the  story  of  education 
and  will  be  more  loyal,  active  and 
understanding  supporters  of  education 
in  the  years  ahead.” 

A  group  of  teachers  attending  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  workshop  came  to  this 
conclusion:  In  order  to  make  youth 
aware  of  the  importance  of  education, 
educators  should  explain  school  costs. 
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educational  objectives,  the  extension 
of  educational  opportunities  to  all 
classes  of  people.  Special  effort  should 
he  given  to  information  about  special 
aid  given  to  the  physically  and  mental¬ 
ly  handicapped  as  well  as  the  specially 
gifted.  Teachers,  teacher  training  col¬ 
leges  and  educational  organizations 
should  he  encouraged  to  work  out  such 
units  on  “The  School”  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary,  secondary  and  college  levels  in 
order  to  develop  student  citizens  with 
a  true  understanding  of  school  prob¬ 
lems  and  most  of  all  an  understanding 
of  how  our  public  schools  benefit  so¬ 
ciety. 

This  group  also  turned  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  code  of 
ethics  as  a  principle  for  this  type  of 
teaching-public  relations  work.  They 
quoted,  “It  is  the  obligation  of  every 
teacher  to  inculcate  in  his  pupils  an 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  lie  should  direct  full  and 
free  discussion  of  appropriate  contro¬ 
versial  issues  with  the  expectation 
that  comparisons,  contrasts,  and  inter¬ 
pretations  will  lead  to  an  understand¬ 
ing,  appreciation,  acceptance,  and 
practice  of  the  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  A  teacher  should  refrain 
from  using  his  classroom  privileges 
and  prestige  to  promote  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  sectarian  religious  views  or  selfish 
propaganda  of  any  kind.”  They 
agreed  that  making  American  youths 
aware  of  American  education  is  very 
important  because  the  full  functioning 
of  our  educational  system  is  what 
makes  democracy  possible  and  work¬ 
able  in  the  United  States. 

Teacher  Attitudes 

In  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
we  have  two  highly  important  agencies 
through  which  the  schools  can  enlist 


public  support  and  understanding. 
What  is  done  with  these  potentialities 
largely  will  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  school  public  relations 
program.  Without  sound  teacher  and 
pupil  contact  with  the  general  public, 
educators  cannot  hope  to  secure  the  in¬ 
terest  in  public  education  which  is  so 
essential  to  a  continuation  of  our 
American  school  system  and  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  living. 

All  w'ill  agree  there  is  no  substitute 
in  educational  public  relations  for 
good  teaching  and  friendly  teacher- 
pupil  relations  and  acquainting  our 
pupils  with  the  American  system  of 
education.  But  that  is  not  enough.  If 
local  teachers  associations  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  groups  are  to  have  sound  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs  which  will  fiinc- 
tion  dynamically,  teachers  must  be 
educated  to  the  primarj-  essentials  of 
the  program,  to  the  aims  of  education, 
the  accomplishments  and  the  needs  of 
their  schools  so  that  they  can  do  a  mas¬ 
terful  interpretative  job  for  education. 
In  the  backlog  information  it  was 
stated,  “but  the  teacher  also  finds  it 
difficult  to  answer  simple  factual  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  operation  of  the  very 
systems  in  which  they  teach.” 

Observations  are  encouraging,  ^fore 
and  more  public  relations  minded  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  making  definite  plans 
to  inform  their  personnel  about  the 
essentials,  aims,  services  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  programs  of  their 
school.  Through  in-service  training, 
through  “within-the-family”  public  re¬ 
lations  techniques  such  as  teacher  re¬ 
presentatives  on  administrative  com¬ 
mittees,  planning  groups  on  curricu¬ 
lum  and  school  buildings,  continuous 
study  of  school  board  minutes  and 
school  budgets,  teachers  are  made 
aware  of  the  needs  and  the  public  re- 
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lations  techniques  and  are  supplied 
the  information  with  which  to  intelli¬ 
gently  participate  in  a  cohesive,  func¬ 
tional  public  relations  program. 

Cooperative  Action 

This  is  another  pertinent  question 
— “Can  a  school  have  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations  if  the  school 
board  members,  administrators,  indi¬ 
vidual  employees,  educational  groups 
within  the  system,  students  and  lay¬ 
men  do  not  share  in  determining  the 
kind  of  public  relations  activities  in 
which  they  will  take  part  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  these  activities  are  to 
serve  ?” 

Of  course,  the  intelligent  reply  is 
no.  But  the  realistic,  tough  question 
is,  how  can  it  be  done  ? 

I  The  solution  rests  in  “educational 
statesmanship,”  study  of  group  dy¬ 
namics  and  democratic  procedures  in 
developing  such  a  total  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  The  prospects  are  en¬ 
couraging.  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators  adopted 
a  resolution  at  Atlantic  City  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  endorsing  cooperative  planning 
as  one  of  the  best  practices  of  demo¬ 
cratic  procedures.  Pioneer  public  re¬ 
lations  experts  are  busy  working  on 
public  relations  principles.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the 
National  Education  Association  is  on 
the  job.  Well  organized  local  teachers 
associations  are  spending  their  ener¬ 
gies  and  money  on  public  relations 
programs  which  function  dynamically 
with  the  public  through  such  media  as 
speakers  bureaus,  press,  radio,  visita¬ 
tion  to  homes,  parent  clinics,  com¬ 
munity  councils  on  education,  audio¬ 
visual  programs  and  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week  observances.  Another 
part  of  progressive  local  association 


activity  is  finding  out  what  the  public 
thinks  and  wants  through  personal  con¬ 
tacts  made  by  community  wide  mem¬ 
berships  in  civic,  community  and  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  and  through  surveys 
of  public  opinion. 

Progressive  and  alert  members  of 
school  boards  and  superintendents  are 
studying  and  examining  searchingly 
how  to  utilize  effectively  all  the  human 
resources  of  their  personnel  as  well  as 
those  of  the  laymen.  Teacher  repre¬ 
sentatives,  school  board  members,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  laymen  are  talking 
over  together  the  matter  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Group  behaviour  is  being 
studied.  Democratic  procedures  prac¬ 
ticed.  School  boards  and  administra¬ 
tors  are  seeing  that  the  leadership 
furnished  by  many  people  is  very  ?m- 
jx)rtant  to  the  life  stream  of  public 
relations.  Administrators  are  leaders. 
So  are  teachers,  laymen  and  students. 
More  and  more  administrators  are 
looking  for  teacher-leadership  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  when  they  find  it, 
they,  themselves  cut  the  teacher  load 
and  make  arrangements  whereby  this 
leadership  can  be  used. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  through 
group  dynamics  and  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures,  members  of  educational 
groups  cannot  discuss  and  learn  exact¬ 
ly  where  school  board,  administrator 
and  teacher  authorities  begin  and  end, 
and  what  responsibilities  each  have  in 
their  res|)ective  areas. 

The  difference  between  determining 
policies  and  the  full  right  to  take  part 
in  executing  policies  can  be  de¬ 
termined  after  free  discussion.  Ten¬ 
sions  can  be  kept  relaxed  by  arriving 
at  decisions  so  everyone  in  each  area 
knows  what  authority  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  each  has.  Teachers  who  have  a 
right  knowledge  of  school  boards  know 
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that  they  are  elected  by  the  people  and 
that  by  law  they  arc  elected  to  de¬ 
termine  policies.  So  when  the  board 
sets  a  policy,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  they  accept  it  as  a  full  right  of 
the  school  board  to  do  so.  This  atti¬ 
tude  works  for  loyalty  even  in  cases 
where  teachers  do  not  agree  with  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  board. 

Teachers  are  also  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  law  gives  the  administra¬ 
tor  full  rights  to  execute  administra¬ 
tive  duties.  This  in  no  way  should 
interfere  with  the  classroom  teachers 
being  fully  informed  through  demo¬ 
cratic  means  on  the  entire  educational 
program. 

^lore  school  boards,  superintendents 
and  teachers  are  realizing  that  effec¬ 
tive  public  relations  can  never  be  a 
one-person  affair.  They,  all  are  seeing 
the  necessity  for  every  educator  to  take 
part  in  some  public  relations  activity. 
This  is  a  healthy  sign. 

A  successful  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  achieved  unless  every¬ 


one  carries  his  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Naturally,  this  brings  up  the 
question  of  teacher  load  and  at  the  dis¬ 
cussion  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
this  article,  recommendation  that  a 
public  relations  specialist  be  hired  to 
do  the  spade  and  leg  work  so  that  the 
teachers  might  have  time  to  do  the 
actual  participation  in  the  program. 

All  these  signs  are  encouraging. 
Educational  public  relations  is  grow¬ 
ing  up.  Public  relations  is  a  power¬ 
ful  tool,  full  of  untapped  resources. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  resources  is  the 
local  teachers  association  through  its 
potential  leadership  coming  forward 
with  a  functioning  cooperative  public 
relations  program  in  which  school 
board  members,  administrators,  all 
educational  groups  within  the  system, 
students  and  laymen  are  welded  to¬ 
gether  into  a  unified  program  through 
the  use  of  ethical  public  relations 
principles,  group  dynamics  and  demo¬ 
cratic  procedures. 
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IF  school  officials  are  not  historians, 
they  have  at  least  historians  in  their 
ranks  who  can  relate  an  interesting 
bit  of  information  concerning  the  ma¬ 
jor  industries  of  this  country  and  a 
lesson  that  they  learned. 

At  the  height  and  power  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  kings,  such  as  Rockefeller. 
Morgan,  and  Vanderbilt,  the  attitude 
of  the  industry  captains  was  frequent¬ 
ly  “the  public  be  damned.” 

During  the  following  forty  years  of 
dealing  with  the  public,  the  men  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  corporate  destinies  of 
the  giant  firms  discovered  to  their  own 
sorrow  that  such  an  attitude  towards 
the  public  led  to  ruin. 

The  policy  of  management,  there¬ 
fore,  was  changed.  Under  the  special 
guidance  of  a  group  of  men  who  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  new  type  of  work  they 
w’ere  doing  the  title  of  “public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,”  a  more  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  was  pushed. 

Few  people  today  really  understand 
the  work  that  these  public  relations 
executives  set  out  to  do,  nor  their  true 
position  in  the  hierarchy  of  industrial 
management.  The  public  school  offi¬ 
cial  can  probably  be  classed  as  one  of 
these. 


look  the  fact  that  until  the  PUBLIC 
WAS  AROUSED  TO  THE  SITUA¬ 
TION  nothing  was  done  is  to  fail  to 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  schools  feel 
that  their  recent  salary  increases  are 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  they  DE¬ 
SERVED  the  increases,  they  should 
jostle  themselves  into  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  real  jKywer  of  a  united  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

Public  opinion  is  an  amazing  field 
to  study,  because  no  one,  not  even  the 
experienced,  can  be  positive  each  time 
as  to  what  will  happen.  This  much 
is  known :  when  there  is  quality  in  the 
product,  merit  in  the  charity  and  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  cause,  the  public  can  bo 
united  into  an  active  force. 

The  recent  drive  for  teacher’s  pay 
has  been  little  short  of  miraculous  in 
most  communities  over  the  entire  na¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  who  has  been  re¬ 
spected  but  not  paid  highly  suddenly 
found  the  pay  checks  showing  a 
healthy  increase.  Profiting  from  this 
goodwill,  school  bonds  were  approved 
in  a  rush  of  campaigns  that  swept 
through  the  nation. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  good 
public  relations  can  do. 


An  Aroused  Public  What  About  Tomorrow 

The  power  of  public  opinion  the  ad-  But  what  alxmt  this  experience  wdth 
ministrator  does  recognize.  That  a  national  public  relations?  Have  edu- 
serious  condition  faced  the  administra-  cators  learned  the  lesson  of  industrial 
tors  of  the  public  schools,  and  still  executives?  In  the  first  place  the  ad- 
does,  cannot  be  denied;  but  to  over-  ministrator  who  tries  to  keep  the  com- 
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munity  at  fever  pitch  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  school  will  not  have  learned 
industry’s  lesson. 

Every  wise  playwright  profited  from 
Shakespeare  and  the  ancients  in  under¬ 
standing  that  following  the  rise  to  dra¬ 
matic  heights  it  was  necessary  to  let 
the  audience  relax  for  a  moment  with 
some  light  comedy  before  returning  to 
the  build  up  for  another  dramatic  cli¬ 
max. 

Public  school  people,  and  all  edu¬ 
cators  for  that  matter,  may  be^  forced 
to  the  same  position.  The  American 
people  are  fickle  and  can  follow  the 
chase  only  so  far.  A  new  need,  a  new 
crisis,  a  new  interest  will  soon  take 
the  center  stage — but  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  play  is  over ! 

The  schools  of  the  nation  are  still  a 
part  of  the  cast.  The  educator  re¬ 
mains  on  the  stage  as  an  actor,  and  at 
any  minute  it  may  again  be  his  time 
to  move  upstage  for  an  important  de¬ 
livery. 

Held  in  readiness  for  just  such  a 
need,  for  just  such  a  reason  is  the 
counselor  of  public  relations.  He 
must  be  a  functional  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  a  person  on  the  inside 
of  the  show  as  industry  has  proved, 
not  a  consultant  in  another  arena.  In 
the  future  the  public  relations  makers 
for  the  schools  must  lx*  on  school  staffs 
if  education  is  not  to  slip  back  to  its 
former  status. 

Need  For  Public  Relations 

^lost  people,  as  one  national  maga¬ 
zine  survey  pointed  out,  form  their 
opinions  by  reading  the  daily  papers. 
Secondary  opinion  moulding  organs 
are  the  radio,  magazines,  tx>oks,  and 
other  people. 

The  problem  then  lies  with  the 
ability  of  these  media  to  keep  people 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the 


school  as  a  whole,  the  quality  of  the 
teachers,  the  caliber  of  the  administra¬ 
tors,  etc. 

Is  the  press  doing  a  thorough  job? 

With  the  average  newspaper  staff 
already  over-worked,  it  is  diflScult  for 
any  working  newspaperman  to  im¬ 
agine  the  press  digging  for  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  educational  standards  of 
the  local  schools.  A  sensational  news¬ 
paper,  with  a  desire  to  stir  up  a  public 
brawl,  might  tackle  the  task;  but  the 
average  paper  feels  that  education  is 
covered  when  reporters  are  sent  to  the 
board  of  education  meetings. 

The  routine  business  matters  of  the 
board,  however,  does  not  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem :  is  the  school  effi¬ 
cient  in  educating  young  people. 

Radio  staffs  are  even  less  able  to 
cover  the  ground  than  the  newsj>apers ; 
and,  of  course,  magazines,  books,  etc. 
can  only  deal  w'ith  the  problems  on  a 
large  scale. 

This  leaves  only  opinion  of  other 
people.  Herein  lies  a  danger  that  can 
not  he  overlooked  any  longer. 

What  My  Neighbor  Says 

The  opinion  of  peoj)le  about  schools 
is  not  only  definite  at  times,  it  grows 
to  vehemence  on  many  occasions.  The 
school  leaders  and  the  people  that  occa¬ 
sionally  hit  the  front  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  l)ecause  of  student  strikes,  par¬ 
ents  picketing,  and  other  disturbances 
do  so  under  the  steam  generated  by 
the  upset  mother  and  father. 

These  people  have  not  fonned  their 
opinion  from  the  newspa|)er  or  any 
other  source.  Their  ideas  of  the  school 
come  from  the  students  who  return 
home  with  reports  that  often  are  based 
upon  personal  bias. 

The  first  need,  therefore,  is  to  corre¬ 
late  the  opinions  of  the  pupils  with 
those  that  the  administrators  and 
teachers  feel  are  true. 
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Industry,  for  example,  does  not  con¬ 
cern  itself  solely  with  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  that  buy  and  thus 
overl<K)k  the  workers  in  the  institution. 
The  employee  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  public  relations  program.  What 
he  saj’s  al>out  the  firm  to  his  friends 
keenly  concerns  the  public  relations 
program. 

.Much  time  and  money  is  spent  by 
industry  in  preparing  grouj)  lectures, 
providing  libraries,  showing  pictures, 
providing  plant  tours,  and  putting 
across  the  thought  that  the  firm  is  a 
good  place  to  work. 

How  many  schools  have  tackled  the 
problem  that  “this  school  is  a  good 
place  to  obtain  an  education.”  When 
an  industrial  man  looks  at  the  educa¬ 
tional  field  and  talks  with  young 
j)eople  who  enthusiastically  support 
“their”  school  against  any  other  school, 
he  wistfully  wishes  that  such  a  fertile 
field  was  his. 

If  pupils  and  teachers  are  definitely 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  program  and  attention  directed 
to  the  objectives  that  the  school  wishes 
to  obtain,  then  a  concrete  program  can 
be  worked  out  that  will  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  all  public  relations. 

Students  who  are  told  the  facts 
alxnit  “their”  school  then  can  report 
home  to  parents  a  promising  story. 

Need  For  Coordinating 

The  big  problem  of  school  public 
relations  may  only  be  one  of  coordina¬ 
tion.  Someone  probably  needs  merely 
to  tie  the  unrelated  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  school  into  a  well 
planned  campaign  in  order  to  obtain 
certain  goals.  This  step  has  been  one 
of  the  main  lessons  in  the  20  years 
experience  of  industrial  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


These  preconceived  aims  must  be 
ascertained  in  advance  by  a  person  who 
is  trained  to  recognize  the  story  that 
the  school  can  tell  and  how  best  to  tell 
it.  As  long  as  the  school  newspaper 
functions  alone,  as  does  the  glee  club, 
the  dramatic  group,  the  teacher  who 
talks  before  a  woman’s  club,  and  the 
school  administrator — just  so  long  will 
the  public  receive  a  hit  and  miss  idea 
of  the  school’s  value  to  the  community. 

The  public  relations  counsel  has  a 
very  specific  job  to  do.  He  is  not  an 
errand  boy;  he  does  not  necessarily 
write  new3paj)er  stories ;  he  is  not  a 
glad-hander  or  party  giver — although 
he  may  do  all  of  these  things.  lie  does 
not  prepare  charts  and  graphs,  being 
no  statistician.  He  is  not  an  admin¬ 
istrator,  but  should  be  consulted  on 
administrative  problems  that  might 
have  a  public  reaction.  The  public  re¬ 
lations  man  should  be  one  who  under¬ 
stands  how  to  bring  information  con¬ 
cerning  his  institution  IxMore  the  pub¬ 
lic — using  all  the  existing  means  and 
any  which  he  creates  himself. 

Ilis  one  job  is  to  supervise  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  his  firm,  organization,  or 
educational  institution  with  that  of  the 
public.  It  might  be  best  to  say  that 
his  work  includes:  ALL  RELATION¬ 
SHIPS  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Public  Relations  Counsel  in  Education 

The  greatest  i)roblem  today  is  to 
find  a  niche  for  the  public  relations 
counsel  in  the  education  system.  At 
the  j)resent  time,  the  average  school 
system,  or  administrator,  is  afraid  to 
act  for  fear  of  disapproval,  although 
he  feels  the  need  of  such  assistance. 

Part  of  this  fear  of  educators,  con- 
c.erning  the  emjdoyment  of  a  counsel, 
stems  from  one  cause: ’/‘Publicity  is 
used  by  an  individual  for  his  own 
selfish  purpose.” 
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This  idea  firmly  implanted  in  many 
minds  prevents  the  hiring  of  people 
who  have  some  background  for  this 
work.  Further,  it  halts  the  adminis¬ 
trator  who  might  delegate  an  employee 
to  study  in  this  field  with  the  idea 
that  some  part  of  his  work  in  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  devoted  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  resultant  lessening  of 
time  devoted  to  other  work. 

The  needs  and  the  duties  for  the 
public  relations  counsel  in  the  school 
system  calls  for  only  one  man :  an  edu¬ 
cator  trained  in  this  field.  This  per¬ 
son  must  be  on  the  inside.  He  must 
be  treated  by  the  administrator  as  a 
trusted  executive,  as  does  industry, 
capable  of  giving  advice  which  should 
be  followed. 

If  the  administrator  who  employs 
the  public  relations  expert  is  going  to 
use  him  as  a  personal  drum-beater, 
then  the  program  is  defeated  before 
it  begins.  If  the  administrator  wishes 
someone  to  whom  he  can  give  orders 
about  writing  a  “few  new’s  stories  for 
the  papers,”  then  money  is  certain  to 
be  wasted. 

The  public  relations  counsel  will 
only  serve  his  dedicated  function  if  he 
is  treated  as  industry  has  treated  him : 
a  skilled  specialist  who  knows  his  job 
and  is  given  authority  to  carry  it  out. 

This  means  that  everything  affect¬ 
ing  the  public  must  be  channeled 
through  the  public  relations  office. 
Major  changes  in  administrative  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  reviewed  by  the  public 
relations  counsel  as  to  the  possible 
affect  uj>on  the  community. 

The  administrator  who  may  fear 
that  he  is  giving  up  authority  to  such 
a  person  fails  to  see  the  value  of  such 
a  sj)ecialist — and  certainly  should  not 
employ  one.  The  counsel  is  a  protec¬ 
tor  to  guide  him  in  wise  decisions — 
not  a  policy  maker  himself. 


On  Whose  Payroll 

To  hire  such  a  person  seems  cer^ 
tainly  justifiable  in  the  sense  that  the 
public  needs  to  know  the  program 
being  carried  out  by  the  schools,  which 
is  not  being  told  adequately. 

To  consider  that  the  public  relations 
person  should  handle  this  work  and  a 
full  time  teaching  load  or  administra¬ 
tive  schedule  is  not  giving  full  credit 
to  the  amount  of  hours  that  such  a 
program  will  take. 

Industry,  of  course,  hires  a  full  time 
person  and  even  assistants  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  large.  To  hire  a  full  time 
person  in  schools  might  be  a  mistake. 
A  counsel  should  function  better  if  he 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  teaching. 

Ilow’ever,  to  state  flatly  that  educa¬ 
tors  should  adopt  this  or  that  plan 
w’ould  be  foolish  for  every  school  has 
an  individual  problem.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  who  wishes  to  do  something 
about  public  relations  should  start 
with  a  committee  of  his  faculty  or 
assistant  administrators.  This  com¬ 
mittee  should  consult  with  qualified 
persons  in  the  fields  of  advertising, 
newspaper,  and  radio  who  are  familiar 
with  the  local  school’s  situation.  After 
a  complete  analysis,  the  specific  needs 
of  the  school  or  school  system  could  be 
evaluated.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
industrial  practice. 

Only  when  the  administrators  of 
the  schools  visualize  the  necessity  for 
a  strong  program  of  public  relations 
and  only  when  they  recognize  that  the 
public  is  better  protected  by  such  a 
program,  can  the  public  relations 
counsel  be  employed  who  will  direct 
the  coordinated  program  in  the  PUB¬ 
LIC  INTEREST.  Only  then  will 
schools  be  on  the  road  to  a  firm  base 
in  establishing  perpetual  good  will. 


Six  Major  Contemporary  Purposes 
in  School  Public  Relations 

By  HARLAN  L.  HAGMAN 
Drake  University 


SINCE  the  purposes  animating  any 
program  of  school  public  relations 
dictate  the  activities,  affect  the 
selection  of  means,  and  are  the  terms 
in  and  by  which  appraisal  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  made,  it  would  appear 
that  clearly-defined  purposes  would  be 
prerequisite  to  either  short-range  or 
long-range  planning.  Without  defined 
purposes,  the  school  public  relations 
program  must  consist  of  unco-ordin¬ 
ated  activities  carried  on  because  pro¬ 
fessional  literature  and  the  practices 
of  other  school  systems  seem  to  sup¬ 
port  those  activities  as  being  good  for 
public  relations. 

Purposes  need  to  be  educationally 
worthy  and  importantly  contributory 
to  the  aceomplishnient  of  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  educational  program. 
Smokescreen  maneuvers  to  cover  weak 
educational  programs  or  spotlight 
campaigns  for  personal  glory  or  ad¬ 
vancement  may  be  rwognized  for  what 
they  are.  Sudden,  short,  impassioned 
campaigns  to  ‘‘save  the  schools.” 
despite  honest  pur])osing,  may  be  evi¬ 
dence  in  their  necessity  that  school 
public  relations  activities  have  not 
l>een  worthy  educational  efforts  nor 
been  contributimr  importantly  to  the 
achieving  of  educational  goals.  Jus¬ 
tification  in  school  jmblic  relations 
])rograms  must  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  each  effort  with  the  total 
effort  of  the  school  system.  That  such 


co-ordination  is  not  always  found  is 
evident  in  the  comparison  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  educational  objectives  of  some 
school  systems  with  the  objectives  of 
their  programs  of  school  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

As  an  examination  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  literature  on  the  subject  and  of 
the  activities  of  several  hundred  school 
systems  reveals,  there  are  six  major 
purposes  which  animate  most  of  the 
school  public  relations  programs  now 
carried  on.  These  purj)oses  are  in 
themselves  worthy  although  their  im¬ 
plementation  may  of  course  be  on  low 
as  well  as  on  high  levels  of  socio- 
educational  concern,  ^fost  schools 
])lan  jniblic  relations  activities  in 
keeping  with  the  first  one  or  two  pur¬ 
poses  listed.  Few  schools  implement 
all  six  fully. 

The  six  major  purposes  in  current 
school  juiblic  relations  programs, 
arranged  in  rising  order  according  to 
their  probable  strength  in  forwarding 
tlic  accom])lishment  of  the  educational 
objectives  of  a  forward-looking  school 
system,  are:  (1)  to  secure  support; 
(2)  to  make  an  accounting:  (3)  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  educational  ])rogram  ;  (4)  to 
])romote  the  partnership  concept 
(school  and  community);  (5)  to  im- 
]irove  the  community  ;  (ti)  to  establish 
educational  leadership  in  a  democratic 
society. 

The  diagram  which  follows  places 
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these  purposes  in  their  relationship  to 
three  classifications  of  school  interest 
in  public  relations  activities.  There 
are  schools  whose  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  suggest  a  predominantly  school- 
centered  interest.  Other  schools  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  school-community  interest, 
and  still  others  a  predominant  interest 
in  the  school’s  task  of  social  leadership. 
The  ascribed  relative  values  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  position  from  the  left  clock¬ 
wise  around  the  circle.  Further  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  each  purpose  in 
subsequent  paragraphs. 

Purpose:  To  Gain  Support 

Since  efforts  to  gain  support  may  be 
made  with  little  or  much  concern  for 
important  educational  objectives,  the 
purpose  To  gain  support  is  given  least 
standing  among  the  six  purposes  al¬ 
though  it  is  eonsidered  important  and 
worthy  of  consideration.  A  school 
public  relations  activity  may  properly 
attempt  to  gain  financial  support  for 
the  schools.  The  desire  to  maintain, 
and  if  possible,  to  increase  school  rev- 
enin^  inspires  much  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tive  activity  of  the  school  to  its  com¬ 
munity.  But  without  minimizing  the 
importance  of  securing  financial  sup¬ 
port,  it  may  be  suggested  that  public 
relations  activities  limited  in  purpose 
to  that  endeavor  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  program  of  a  school  with  important 
educational  work  to  do. 

Important  to  every  school  is  support 
other  than  financial.  Exhibits,  visits, 
demonstrations,  news  accounts,  com¬ 
munity  organizations,  parent-child  re¬ 
lationships  may  be  relied  upon  to  cre¬ 
ate  general  belief  that  the  educational 
program  is  a  satisfactory  one.  Efforts 
to  win  support  for  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  considered  as  of  higher 
order  than  those  directed  toward  gain¬ 


ing  financial  support.  However,  all 
efforts  of  their  kind  may  be  considered 
essentially  school-centered  although 
basic  in  all  programs  of  school  public 
relations. 

Purpose :  To  Make  An  Accounting 

The  periodic  reporting  to  the  public 
of  the  state  of  public  business  is  a  legal 
as  w’ell  as  moral  compulsion  upon  pub¬ 
lic  governing  bodies.  That  this  report¬ 
ing  is  considered  to  be  in  the  area  of 
school  public  relations  activity  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  common  employment  for 
public  relations  purposes  of  an  annual 
rejwrt  to  the  public.  News  reports  of 
school  business,  bulletins  to  parents  and 
others,  explanations  of  school  policies, 
interpretative  activities  of  many  kinds 
demonstrate  the  school’s  belief  that 
public  business  is  the  public’s  business. 

But  while  the  purpose  To  moke  an 
aecounting  inspires  many  piiblic  rela¬ 
tions  activities,  the  purpose  itself  may 
be  developed  out  of  dissimilar  concepts 
of  the  relationship  of  a  social  agency 
to  its  constituency.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  who  want  reports  from 
the  school  to  the  public  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  an 
accounting  of  the  money  it  provides. 
There  is  a  similarity  in  situation,  it  is 
held,  between  the  citizens  of  a  school 
district  and  the  stockholders  of  a  corp¬ 
oration.  Both  have  ownership  rights 
which  should  be  respected.  The  school 
is  the  property  of  the  taxpayers  and 
administration  is  accountable  to  the 
owners  for  the  management  of  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  be¬ 
lief  that  democratic  government  re¬ 
quires  that  those  participating  in  the 
life  of  the  democracy  must  be  in¬ 
formed  citizens  in  order  that  self-gov¬ 
ernment  be  good  government.  Reports 
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to  the  public  are  inspired,  not  by  a 
desire  to  account  to  stockholders  in  a 
public  corporation  for  the  spending  of 
money,  but  by  a  desire  to  keep  the 
schools  close  to  the  people,  to  make 
school  government  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  To  make  an  accounting  be¬ 
comes,  according  to  this  view,  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  a  democracy.  This  second  con¬ 
cept  is  given  a  higher  rating  on  the 
scale  of  purposes. 

Purpose:  To  Advance  The 
Educational  Program 

Community-mindedness  on  the  part 
of  the  school  exists  in  varying  degree 
and  is  reflected  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  school  to  the  community  in  which 
it  is  located.  The  furtherance  of  the 
educational  program  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  may  be  sought  by 
attending  to  the  apparent  needs  and 
desires  of  the  community.  Growing 
sensitivity  to  the  community  on  the 
part  of  the  school  may  be  seen  in 
parent-teacher  association,  home  visits 
by  teachers,  discussions  with  commun¬ 
ity  leaders  about  proposed  curricular 
changes,  formal  or  informal  commun¬ 
ity  surveys  by  school  personnel,  and  in 
acceptance  by  teachers  of  a  belief  that 
each  community  makes  its  own  proper 
demands  upon  the  school  and  that  no 
one  curriculum  can  fit  all  communities. 

A  greater  degree  of  community¬ 
consciousness  is  evidenced  in  the 
school’s  going  outside  of  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  resources  to  develop  its  educational 
program.  The  community  is  drawn 
into  the  school  activity  through  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  community  resources.  Excur¬ 
sions,  community  studies,  visiting 
speakers,  and  other  employment  of  the 
community  indicate  that  the  school  is 
reaching  beyond  its  own  walls  to  en¬ 
rich  its  offering. 


The  means  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose  To  advance  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  are  means  found  in  many  school 
public  relations  programs.  When  the 
employment  of  them  indicates  the 
growing  school-community  interest  of 
the  school,  placement  on  the  scale  of 
purposes  is  within  the  middle  third. 

Purpose:  To  Promote  The 
Partnership  Concept 

Recognition  that  the  public  school 
is  not  the  sole  educative  factor  in  the 
community  may  lead  the  school  to  seek 
community  co-operation  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  and  others.  The 
school  does  not  relinquish  its  position 
as  the  principal  educational  agency 
but  promotes  the  effectiveness  of  its 
effort  by  working  with  the  community 
as  a  whole,  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations  interested  in  education, 
and  with  individual  citizens  who  may 
offer  significant  assistance  to  the  school 
in  meeting  its  responsibilities.  Pro¬ 
grams  of  curriculum  development  en¬ 
list  community  groups,  both  lay  and 
professional.  Consultations  with  civic 
groups,  religious  groups,  and  other 
educational  groups  precede  and  accom¬ 
pany  school  efforts  to  improve  com¬ 
munity  living  through  a  more  effective 
educational  program. 

The  partnership  may  be  very 
limited.  Some  broadening  of  planning 
activities  may  be  apparent.  Some 
association  in  creating  programs  or 
new  community  agencies  may  be  pres¬ 
ent.  To  the  extent  that  the  school 
works  with  the  desire  to  bring  about 
community  participation  in  creating 
and  planning,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
attempting  the  promotion  of  the  part¬ 
nership  concept.  Parent  organiza¬ 
tions,  community  clubs,  park  boards, 
city  and  county  governments,  veterans’ 
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associations,  business  and  professional 
groups,  social  welfare  organizations, 
churches,  youth  agencies  may  be  the 
media  through  which  the  community 
end  of  the  partnership  may  be  main¬ 
tained. 

A  greater  achievement  of  the  part¬ 
nership  relation  between  school  and 
community  may  lx*  effected  through 
carrying  the  co-operative  action 
through  execution.  Partnership  in 
e.xecution  of  plans  or  in  oj)eration  of 
created  devices  for  community  educa¬ 
tional  betterment  is  given  a  higher 
place  on  the  scale  of  purposes  because 
of  the  high  level  of  co-operation  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  fine  skills  in  social  action 
required.  Partnership  between  school 
and  community  on  the  planning  level 
is  a  great  achievement.  Partnership 
in  execution  is  even  greater,  if  one 
holds  that  Education  in  a  democracy 
has  as  one  of  its  tasks  the  teaching  of 
ways  by  which  all  talents  of  a  society 
can  be  drawn  upon  in  common  action 
for  common  good. 

Purpose:  To  Improve  The  Community 

Schools  which  have  maintained  a 
school-community  interest  but  l)clicve 
that  they  have  a  somewhat  greater 
obligation  than  might  lie  evidenced  in 
scho{)]  and  community  co-operation 
iniirht  be  said  to  Ik>  characterized  by 
their  social  leadership  ivferesf.  The 
range  of  ideas  of  the  constitution  (tf 
the  social  lea<lership  task  of  the  jniblic 
schools  is  from  the  belief  that  schools 
ought  to  build  a  new  .social  order  to 
the  belief  that  social  leadership  is  to 
be  expressed  in  jwinting  out  possible 
new  directions,  experimenting  in 
small  ways,  and  making  gradual  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  educational  effort  in 
sco|K‘  of  curriculum  and  in  numbers  of 
people  reached.  The  range  may  be  ex¬ 


pressed  also  as  being  from  bringing 
about  social  change  to  being  aware  of 
or  anticipating  social  change. 

Since  public  schools  arc  not  import 
antly  active  in  bringing  about  major 
social  changes  through  their  school 
public  relations  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties,  the  scale  of  purposes  provides 
consideration  only  of  the  community 
improvement  objectives  now  common 
to  many  school  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams,  Adult  education,  whether  par¬ 
ent  education  or  other,  is  now  in  many 
school  systems  a  large  factor  in  pro¬ 
moting  school-community  relations. 
Classes  in  home-making,  carpentry, 
sewing,  agriculture,  public  affairs, 
music  and  other  arts,  citizenship,  re¬ 
creation,  machinery  maintenance  and 
repair,  literature,  speech  correction, 
and  business  law  are  found  with  other 
offerings  in  adult  education  programs. 
Where  .such  programs  are  initiated  by 
the  school  without  the  prior  urging  of 
such  activities  by  community  influ¬ 
ences  outside  the  school,  the  school 
may  be  said  to  be  exercising  its  func¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  the  community 
and  to  be  characterized  by  its  social 
leadership  interest. 

Within  the  range  of  many  schools 
is  an  effftrt  of  hi^dier  degree  than  that 
<»f  providin'^  adult  education  as  a  jiart 
of  the  .school's  community  improve¬ 
ment  activity.  Direct  provision  of 
sotdal  leadership  by  the  schrnd  to  the 
community  is  a  contribution  of  high 
order  but  working  to  stimulate  swial 
leadershijt  in  the  community  is  effort 
of  higher  order.  Sometimes  conceived 
of  as  iK'ing  on  tin*  co-ojierative  level 
only  but  having  possibilities  of  being 
on  a  level  of  democratic  leadership  is 
the  community  council.  In  many  com¬ 
munities,  a  council  representing  many 
or  all  important  community  groups 
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has  functioned  to  co-ordinate  and 
strengthen  activities  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  community.  While 
etfectiveness  of  the  council  depends 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  council 
membership  and  the  skill  evidenced  in 
democratic  action,  the  school  may  be 
considered  to  be  acting  in  a  social 
leadership  capacity  as  it  brings  about 
co-ordinated  community  action  through 
instituting  and  facilitating  the  work 
of  such  an  agency  as  the  community 
council.  Other  media  may  of  course 
be  employed  at  this  level  as  the  school 
accepts  To  improve  the  community  as 
a  purpose  in  its  school  public  relations 
program. 

Purpose:  To  Establish 

Educational  Leadership 

The  sixth  purpose  on  the  scale 
accents  the  social  leadership  interest  of 
any  school  which  has  the  purpose  To 
establish  educational  leadership  in  its 
program  of  school  public  relations. 
The  purpose  could  exist  only  in  a 
democratic  society  where  a  premium  is 
placed  on  improved  social  living 
through  education.  Recognition  of 
this  purpose  is  evident  in  the  urging 
of  many  that  schools  constitute  them¬ 
selves  resources  for  the  community  in 
the  solution  of  its  problems.  To  have 
the  community  rely  increasingly  upon 
school  services  for  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual  assistance  is  to  have  the  school 
achieve  more  and  more  its  place  of 
leadership.  The  extended  use  of 
school  facilities,  the  organization 
through  the  school  of  public  forums 
and  other  public  discussion  media,  the 
provision  b}'  the  school  of  in  and  out 
of  school  counselling,  all  are  indicative 
that  the  area  of  school  service  is  a 
large  one  and  growing  larger.  The 
provision  of  resource  services  can  be 
seen  as  significant  in  the  school  public 


relations  activities  of  the  modem  pub¬ 
lic  school. 

The  belief  that  schools  must  educate 
for  life  in  a  changing  world  leads  to 
the  employment  of  school  public  rela¬ 
tions  media  to  establish  further  the 
leadership  of  the  school  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  aliveness  of  the  school 
to  the  demands  of  living,  the  eagerness 
of  the  school  to  help  meet  the  problems 
of  the  age,  the  reaching  out  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  into  community  reali¬ 
ties  are  characteristic  of  the  school 
purposing  to  educate  for  a  new  day. 
School-inspired  conferences  on  United 
Nations,  public  presentation  of  discus¬ 
sion  on  atomic  energy,  and  lectures 
and  forums  on  problems  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  may  demonstrate  to 
the  community  that  in  the  school  there 
is  leadership  toward  life  in  a  new  era. 
The  requirement  is  not  that  the  school 
build  the  new  social  order  but  that  the 
school  increase  the  capacity  of  people 
to  live  effectively,  happily,  and  demo¬ 
cratically  regardless  of  the  shape  of 
things  to  come. 

Among  schools  today,  worthy  pur¬ 
poses  animating  school  public  relations 
programs  may  be  of  six  kinds  rang¬ 
ing  from  those  held  by  schools  whose 
interest  in  school  public  relations  is 
school-centered,  through  those  held  by 
schools  whose  interest  is  school-com¬ 
munity  partnership,  through  those 
held  by  schools  whose  interest  is  in 
social  leadership  by  public  education. 
The  school  public  relations  program, 
or  the  activities  comprising  it,  may  be 
appraised  in  terms  of  the  purposes  and 
the  implementation  of  those  purposes. 
It  may  be  expected  that  a  satisfactory 
program  for  a  modern  public  school 
will  demonstrate  full  development  and 
implementation  of  all  six  major  areas 
of  purpose  in  school  public  relations. 


The  Community-School  Partnership 

By  CLARENCE  EDWIN  HINCHEY 
Deputy  Superintendeni  of  Schools, 

Schenectady,  New  York 


SINCE  the  bejrinning  of  public 
education  in  this  country  there 
has  been  ample  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  school  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  upon  the  understanding  and  good 
will  of  its  supporters — the  American 
taxpayers.  The  history  of  education 
shows  that  the  development  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  is  based  upon  the  ability  of 
the  general  pttblic  to  understand  and 
believe  in  the  value  of  the  program 
offered  and  the  ability  of  the  schools 
to  interpret  successfully  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  citizens  and  to  devise 
ways  of  implementing  the  program  to 
serve  these  needs. 

The  successful  functioning  of  a 
family  unit  is  based  upon  the  respect 
of  its  members,  one  for  the  other. 
This  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the 
understanding  of  each  others  problems 
and  the  willingness  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems.  Willingness 
to  help  must  be  implemented  with 
deeds  of  assistance;  there  must  be 
more  than  “lip-service.” 

A  successful  business  partnership  is 
likewise  based  n[>on  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  each  partner. 
The  major  objectives  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  are  determined  cooperatively,  and 
once  determined  are  pursued  faith¬ 
fully  by  each  partner  according  to  his 
operational  area.  There  will  be  con¬ 
stant  evaluation  of  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  condition  of  the  business, 
frequent  adjustment  in  emphasis,  and 
new  orientation  of  various  operations. 


Always,  if  it  is  a  successful  partneiv 
ship,  there  will  be  understanding  of 
the  total  project,  sympathetic  assist¬ 
ance  in  solving  new  difficulties,  and 
constant  devotion  to  successfully  dis¬ 
charging  responsibilities  with  complete 
integrity  of  purpose  and  method. 

School-Community  Partnership 

What  has  been  said  about  the  suc¬ 
cessful  family  and  the  successful  busi¬ 
ness  must  also  be  true  of  the  com¬ 
munity-school  partnership,  if  the 
school  is  to  occupy  the  place  of  im¬ 
portance  in  American  culture  intended 
for  it,  and  if  the  American  people  are 
to  derive  benefits  from  the  school 
according  to  their  wishes  and  needs. 

R(*striction  of  the  free  flow  of  ideas, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  between  the 
community  and  the  school  might  well 
result  in  a  cultural  sclerosis.  Ameri¬ 
can  society  might  become  irritable  and 
irrational  ami  show  symptoms  of  re¬ 
duced  vitality.  The  American  way  of 
life  is  dependent  upon  freedom  of 
movement,  freedom  of  expression, 
freedom  to  assume  responsibility,  and 
freedom  to  adjust  society  to  the  needs 
of  individuals  as  well  as  individuals 
to  the  needs  of  society. 

Dedicated  to  the  above  ideals,  the 
Schenectady  Public  Schools  and  the 
Schenectady  community  have  exerted 
unlimited  efforts  to  implement  such  a 
philosophy  and  to  bring  more  closely 
together  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
school  and  the  community. 
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The  State  of  Xew  York,  through  the 
leadership  afforded  by  the  Xew  York 
State  Council  of  School  Superintend¬ 
ents,  likewise  is  dedicated  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  partnership  phil¬ 
osophy  for  community  and  school.  A 
brief  statement  of  the  Xew  York  State 
plan  will  be  both  instructional  and  in¬ 
spirational. 

The  New  York  State  Flan 

In  1043  the  Research  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  School  Superintendents 
presented  to  the  council  a  plan  for  a 
technique  of  studying,  through  com¬ 
munity  particdpation,  problems  con¬ 
fronting  boards  of  education.  This 
plan  was  approved  by  the  council  and 
was  endorsed  also  by  the  Xew  York 
State  School  Boards  Association  and 
the  Xew  York  State  Association  of 
District  Superintendents.  The  plan 
was  also  approved  by  the  Xew  York 
State  Board  of  Regents,  which  author^ 
ized  appointment  of  a  committee  in¬ 
cluding  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
above  three  educational  groups  to 
assist  the  Research  Department  of  the 
State  Education  Department  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  technique. 

T’^nder  the  title,  “Problems  Con¬ 
fronting  Boards  of  Education.”  a 
manual  for  community  participation 
in  postwar  education  planning  was 
prepared  which  outlined  for  school 
authorities  the  procedures  for  organ¬ 
izing  for  the  study.  The  manual  sug¬ 
gested  attention  be  directed  to  four 
major  questions  as  follows: 

I  What  kind  of  community  will 
we  have  in  19.50? 

II  What  kind  of  education  do  we 
need  for  this  community  of  1950  and 
for  whom? 

III  In  terms  of  the  education  out¬ 
lined  in  Step  II  what  are  the  major 


deficiencies  in  the  present  program  ? 

IV  How  can  the  community  move 
from  where  it  is  to  where  it  wants  to 
be? 

The  study  was  planned  not  only  to 
assist  boards  of  education  in  determ¬ 
ining  needs  of  education  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  but  also  to  keep  the  Xew 
York  State  Department  of  Education 
in  close  contact  with  the  educational 
trends  throughout  the  state.  Accord¬ 
ingly  all  community  reports  were  to 
be  filed  with  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  a  summary  of  the  reports 
was  to  be  made  available  to  school 
boards  and  state  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  by  the  department. 

The  Schenectady  Flan 

The  Schenectady  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  resolved  to  undertake  the  study  of 
the  school-community  relationship  in 
a  manner  which  would  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  for  joint  and  demo¬ 
cratic  participation  by  citizens  of  the 
community  and  the  school  personnel. 
How  well  this  goal  was  achieved  may 
be  indicated  by  the  knowledge  that 
during  the  four  years  in  which  the 
study  was  actively  pursued,  more  than 
one  thousand  different  persons  were 
involved  in  approximately  two  hun¬ 
dred  sessions.  Most  of  these  people 
attended  from  twenty  to  fifty  confer¬ 
ences  and  sen’^ed  on  innumerable  com¬ 
mittees.  Approximately  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  one  hundred  persons  was  school 
personnel  and  forty  per  cent  was  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community  not  employed 
by  the  board  of  education. 

The  first  phase  or  Step  I  of  the 
Schenectady  study  embodied  a  study 
of  community  trends;  an  effort  was 
made  to  determine  characteristics  of 
the  Schenectady  community  in  the 
postwar  period  and  as  of  date  1950. 
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This  study  was  begun  in  the  early 
spring  of  1944  and  the  results  of  the 
study  were  stated  in  a  seventy-page 
report  in  the  early  fall  of  1944.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  study  was  divided  into 
five  parts  and  a  committee  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  pursue  the  study  of  each  part. 
The  five  divisions  were  as  follows:  (1) 
City  and  School  Population  Trends, 
(2)  Economic  Conditions,  (3)  Demo¬ 
bilization,  (4)  The  Home,  and  (5) 
Other  Factors. 

The  second  phase  or  Stop  II  was 
concerned  with  the  determination  of 
the  educational  objectives  desired  for 
the  community  of  Schenectady  by  the 
year  1950.  This  phase  of  the  study 
was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1944  and  was 
not  reported  completed  until  June 
1945.  When  the  eighty-nine  page  re¬ 
port  was  submitted  it  was  a  digest  of 
an  e.xhaustive  amount  of  reading,  re¬ 
search,  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  a 
large  and  varied  committee,  composed 
largely  of  laymen. 

Various  major  groups  of  interest  in 
the  community  were  represented  on 
the  committee.  Approximately  fifteen 
two-to-four-hour  meetings  were  held  at 
which  committee  members  and  invited 
persons  reviewed  and  discussed  thor¬ 
oughly  a  considerable  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  writings  and  ideas  pertain¬ 
ing  to  public  education.  In  this  phase 
in  particular  there  was  much  inters 
change  of  ideas  and  ideals  between 
school  professionals  and  lay  persons. 
Citizens  made  numerous  proposals  for 
new  and  greater  services. 

The  third  phase  or  Step  III  was 
concerned  with  the  determination  of 
the  major  needs  and  the  major  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  Schenectady  public 
school  system  in  terms  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  determined  in  Step 

II.  The  work  of  Step  III  was  begun 


in  the  fall  of  1945  and  continued  until 
April  1947.  The  committee  for  Step 
III  developed  into  the  largest  of  the 
three  groups  in  the  Schenectady  study, 
dividing  into  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
committees,  each  of  which  in  turn  set 
up  divisions  of  its  own  when  these 
were  needed  for  special  phases  of  its 
work.  Some  of  these  sub-groups  have 
continued  their  work  after  the  close 
of  the  central  study.  Step  III  brought 
into  the  study  more  school  personnel 
than  had  the  preceding  two  steps,  since 
the  problems  under  consideration  were 
primarily  professional.  However,  par¬ 
ents,  pupils,  and  laymen  also  devoted 
long  hours  to  study  and  discussion 
over  the  greater  part  of  two  school 
years. 

Briefly  the  organization  of  commit¬ 
tees  was  as  follows: 

I.  General  or  Evaluation  Commit¬ 
tee 

II.  Divisional  Committees 

a.  Elementary  School 

b.  Junior  High  School 

c.  Comprehensive  High  School 

d.  Adult  and  Extension  Edu¬ 
cation 

III.  Spyecial  Services  Committees 

a.  Guidance  Service 

b.  Health  Service 

c.  Special  Tools 

d.  School  Personnel 

IV.  Development  of  Kesponsible 

Citizenship  Committee 

The  reported  work  of  these  commit¬ 
tees  totaled  approximately  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages.  All  reports  were  pointed 
and  tended  toward  bare  statement  or 
outline  form.  The  work  preliminary 
to  the  preparation  of  the  reports  was 
considerable  and  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  comprehension  of  prob- 
If  ms  and  interests  were  limitless. 
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The  fourth  phase  or  Step  IV  had  to 
do  with  the  implementation  of  the 
many  plans  developed  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  realization  of  the  social  objectives 
sought  through  the  public  education 
process.  The  Board  of  Education 
acted  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  for 
Step  IV. 

As  a  result  of  this  three-year  study 
the  community  is  more  aware  of  its 
educational  opportunities  and  its  re- 


sjx)n8ibilities.  Many  civic  groups  are 
interested  and  actively  working '  for 
the  improvement  of  the  community 
and  its  people  through  the  educational 
process.  There  is  a  willingness  of  the 
people  to  assume  responsibility  for 
implementing  a  progressively  develop¬ 
ing  concept  of  social  improvement  and 
group  progress.  Schenectady  believes, 
“The  future  belongs  to  those  who  vi¬ 
sion  it  and  prepare  for  it.” 


FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 


The  Pleasures  of  the  Jazz  Age.  Edited 
and  Introduced  by  William  Hodapp.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Company.  1948. 
417  pages.  $4.00. 

This  anthology  is  meant  to  be  a  capsule 
library  of  the  Twenties,  containing  pass¬ 
ages  from  books  which  best  expressed  the 
sweet  madness  of  that  colorful  era.  In 
looking  back  from  these  nightmarish  For¬ 
ties,  one  may  well  wonder  if  the  Twen¬ 
ties  actually  did  exist.  They  did.  Fred¬ 
erick  Lewis  .Mien’s  Owl//  Yesterday  told  us 
a  lot  about  those  jazz  years,  now  these 
selections  cut  by  Mr.  Hodapp  from  the 
actual  cloth  show  us  something  of  the 
weave  and  patterns  of  the  period.  Un¬ 
fortunately  many  of  the  selections  are 
very  brief.  Then  why  not  go  to  the  bolts 
themselves  from  which  these  swatches 
were  cut.  The  .Jazz  Age  was  colorful  and 
crazy.  What  can  you  say  of  our  F'orties ! 

Highlights  Among  the  Hudson  River 
Artists.  By  Clara  Endicott  Sears.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1948. 
xvii  and  217  pages.  64  illustrations. 
$5.00. 

The  artists  of  the  Hudson  River  School 
produced  w’orks  that  were  in  essence 
wholly  and  completely  .\merican.  These 
men  were  the  true  pioneers  of  American 
Irndscape  painting.  The  placid  and  expan¬ 
sive  landscapes  with  their  glorious  trees 
and  majestic  hills  and  their  quality  of 


perpetual  afternoon  represent  a  definite 
era  in  .American  culture.  Clara  Endicott 
Sears  provides  an  interesting  and  original 
book  in  this  collection  of  biographical  in¬ 
formation.  For  some  of  the  artists,  there 
are  full  stories ;  for  others,  where  facts 
are  scarce,  there  are  but  brief  accounts. 
The  sixty-four  illustrations,  many  of 
which  are  reproduced  for  the  first  time, 
are  from  Miss  Sears’  collection  of  Hud¬ 
son  River  paintings  now  hanging  in  the 
picture  gallery  of  Fruitlands  and  the 
Wayside  Museums,  Inc.  which  she  created 
and  established  at  Harvard,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  is  a  delightful  book  and  one 
that  will  help  students  integrate  the  arts 
and  the  culture  of  our  .America. 

Foundations  of  Psychology.  Edited  by 
Edwin  G.  Boring.  Herbert  S.  Langfeld,  and 
Harry  P.  Weld.  New  York.  John  Wiley 
and  Sons.  1948.  XV  and  632  pages.  $4.00. 

Eighteen  specialists  in  the  field  of  psy¬ 
chology  contributed  material  for  this  text- 
b(M)k  in  elementary  psychology.  The  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  carefully  integrated  and 
edited  by  three  distinguished  teachers  of 
psychology  and  prepared  in  a  form  suit¬ 
able  for  either  a  one-semester  course  or  a 
full-year  course  in  general  psychology. 
The  work  is  extremely  comprehensive  and 
the  editors  have  avoided  discussion  of 
negative  findings  and  have  minimized  re¬ 
ference  to  schools  of  psychology. 


Lets  Advertise 

By  LESLIE  W.  KINDRED 
Professor  of  Secondary  Edxication,  Teachers  College, 
Temple  University, 


Philadelphia, 

CHOOL  programs  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  should  include  institutional 
advertising — advertising  that  in¬ 
terprets  simply  and  precisely  what  the 
school  stands  for  in  American  life.  If 
handled  effectively,  such  advertising 
contributes  to  popular  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  educational 
program  and  helps  to  establish  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  importance  of  the  school 
as  a  democratic,  social  institution. 

Public  Attitudes  Today 

In  planning  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  education  can  take  a  tip  from  big 
business.  First,  it  can  recognize  that 
big  business  is  shifting  a  good  percent¬ 
age  of  its  advertising  from  the  sale  of 
goods  and  services  to  the  public  under¬ 
standing  of  its  policies  and  practices. 
This  is  being  done  because  big  busi¬ 
ness  realizes  that  its  place  in  a  system 
of  free  enterprise  depends  upon  favoi^ 
able  public  opinion.  Without  it,  the 
existing  economic  structure  can  easily 
be  modified  or  even  changed  complete¬ 
ly.  This  confirms  the  fact  that  no 
organization  or  institution  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  in  a  democracy  with¬ 
out  public  understanding  and  support 
of  its  program.  Second,  education  can 
utilize  the  methodologies  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  employed  by  big 
business  without  accepting  its  motives. 

That  education  should  take  a  tip 
from  big  business  in  this  respect  is 
rather  clear.  Two  questions  only  need 


Pennsylvania 

to  be  asked :  How  much  has  been  done 
to  indocrinate  the  public  intelligently 
with  regard  to  what  th?  school  stands 
for  in  American  life,  and  what  are  the 
terms  in  which  the  public  thinks  of 
schools  today  ?  Any  careful  survey  of 
public  relations  activities  carried  on  in 
education  inevitably  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  very  little  has  been  done 
to  present  basic  concepts  to  the  public 
or  to  emphasize  contributions  which 
the  school  makes  to  American  life. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  hit-and- 
miss  efforts  along  this  line,  but  a  pau¬ 
city  of  programs  that  systematically 
seek  to  establish  definite  concepts  in 
jmblic  thought. 

As  a  result,  the  public  continues  to 
think  of  the  schools  in  the  poorest 
possible  terms.  Teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  are  depicted  in  cartoons  and 
screen  plays  in  a  most  unfavorable 
light.  Dinner-table  conversations  fre¬ 
quently  include  satirical  reference  to 
institutional  personnel  and  the  pattern 
of  life  that  surrounds  them.  The 
school  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  place  of 
incarceration.  Essential  rules  and 
regulations  are  openly  scoffed  at  by 
many  parents.  Teachers’  organiza¬ 
tions  are  regarded  as  selfish  pressure 
groups  that  are  indifferent  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  taxpayer.  Very  little  real 
respect  is  felt  for  the  institution  or 
the  individuals  responsible  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children  in  it. 
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Although  this  condition  may  be 
glossed  over  lightly  as  something 
which  has  always  been  associated  more 
or  less  with  schools,  nevertheless  it  is 
symptomatic  of  popular  attitudes 
toward  education  and  dictates  the 
necessity  of  developing  public  under¬ 
standing  concerning  the  place  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  school  in  American 
life. 

What  Do  Schools  Stand  For? 

Exactly  what  do  schools  stand  for  in 
American  life?  Obviously,  they  stand 
for  many  things  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  popular  understanding — ^but 
what  are  they?  There  is  no  stock  re¬ 
ply.  Each  school  must  answer  the 
question  for  itself.  In  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  it  must  define  precisely  the 
ideals  it  is  trying  to  attain,  how  it  is 
going  about  the  job,  and  the  progress 
that  it  is  making.  In  so  doing,  the 
school  may  become  aware  that  no  other 
institution  or  organization  contributes 
as  much  to  the  preservation  and  im-' 
provement  of  democracy  in  our  time, 
that  it  is  our  strongest  bulwark  against 
foreign  ideologies,  that  it  comes  close 
to  the  goal  of  being  a  classless  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  there  is  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all.  Perhaps  the  school  cnn 
discover  how  children  develop  under 
its  guidance  and  the  specific  nature  of 
that  development,  how  children  are 
prepared  for  life  and  what  that  pre¬ 
paration  involves.  Certainly,  the 
school  can  anah’ze  the  services  it  ren¬ 
ders  to  the  community  and  what  it 
hopes  to  do  in  the  future.  Time  can 
he  spent  in  clarifying  policies  and 
showing  how  they  work  in  practice. 
In  fact,  the  school  can  look  at  itself 
objectively  and  uncover  many  things 
that  are  basic  to  its  functioning. 


Tools  For  The  Task 

Once  the  school  knows  what  it 
stands  for,  it  can  plan  a  program  of 
advertising.  Among  the  media  at  its 
disposal  for  informing  the  public  are 
posters,  letter  stuffing,  cartoons,  postal 
cards,  hat  bands,  lapel  tags,  blotters, 
leaflets,  pictorial  booklets,  billboards, 
calendars,  radio  programs,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  newspapers,  lettergrams,  dis¬ 
plays,  exhibits,  student  publications, 
milk-bottle  collars,  and  cards  in  trol¬ 
leys  and  busses.  Each  of  these  has 
been  used  at  one  time  or  another  by 
different  school  systems  throughout  the 
country. 

The  mistake  should  not  be  made  of 
trying  to  employ  all  these  media  in 
institutional  advertising.  Some  are 
nothing  more  than  cheap  publicity  de¬ 
vices  that  may  be  all  right  for  selling 
football  tickets  or  announcing  the  date 
of  a  concert,  but  are  worthless  in  an 
interpretative  program.  The  media 
which  are  selected  for  telling  the  story 
about  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
the  school  in  community  life  should 
be  simple  in  design,  attractive  to  the 
senses,  readily  understandable,  and 
high  in  emotional  appeal  whenever 
possible.  They  should  be  built  around 
single  ideas  that  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  different  settings  until 
the  public  comes  to  identify  these 
ideas  with  the  school  almost  as  readily 
as  it  does  certain  products  with  the 
trade  names  or  symbols  they  carry. 
In  other  words,  the  best  principles  of 
advertising  should  be  followed  without 
sacrificing  the  integrity  or  the  dignity 
of  the  school  as  a  social  institution. 

Possible  Objections 

Two  possible  objections  may  be 
made  to  this  recommendation.  First, 
some  skeptics  may  feel  that  such  ad- 
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vertising  will  tend  to  lower  the  status 
of  the  school  in  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  second,  that  it  will  in¬ 
volve  an  illegal  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  These  objections  arc  not  seri¬ 
ous;  they  lack  factual  support. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  is  not  designed  to 
sell  something  to  the  public.  It  is 
hardly  in  a  class  with  the  publicity 
used  to  win  boosters  for  the  home  team 
or  to  collect  funds  for  the  annual 
Washington  trip.  Institutional  adver¬ 
tising  is  strictly  a  means  for  bringing 
out  into  the  open  information  al)Out 
the  schools  which  the  public  should 
know.  If  directed  intelligently,  it 
should  produce  a  deeper  sense  of 
appreciation,  greater  respect,  and 
stronger  confidence  in  the  school. 
Since  it  has  not  been  tried,  except  in 
a  few  scattered  instances,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  supi>ort  the  contention  that 
it  will  lower  the  status  of  the  school 
in  the  opinion  of  the  community. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  although 
a  stronger  case  may  be  made  against 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  courts  have  permitted  school 
boards  to  advertise  bond  issues  and  to 
print  literature  describing  the  need  for 
new  buildings.  Certainly  the  preced¬ 
ent  set  by  their  decisions  may  make 


jmssible  the  extension  of  advertising  to 
other  institutional  matters  of  public 
concern. 

A  stronger  objection  than  the  legal 
one  may  come  from  special-interest 
and  tax-minded  economy  groups  who 
are  constantly  hiking  for  some  excuse 
to  criticize  the  schools.  But  their 
criticisms  may  be  prevented  rather 
easily  by  having  teacher’s  associations, 
civic  clubs,  and  parent-teacher  organ¬ 
izations  sponsor  and  underwrite  the 
cost  of  paid  advertising,  if  this  is 
necessary. 

Aside  from  these  considerations, 
several  avenues  of  communication  are 
open  which  neither  involve  legal  ques¬ 
tions  nor  lend  themselves  to  special 
criticism.  Free  time  for  educational 
programs  can  be  obtained  at  practical¬ 
ly  all  local  stations,  ^lotion  pictures 
can  be  produced  without  buying  the 
services  of  commercial  firms.  School 
printing  classes  can  turn  out  excellent 
home-contact  material,  letter  stuffing, 
l)ooklets,  and  special  publications. 
Student  newspapers  provide  a  ready 
means  for  depicting  graphically  ideas 
that  spread  into  the  community. 

The  opportunities  for  institutional 
advertising  are  present  if  schools  wish 
to  use  them — and  they  should. 


Make  Mine  Vanilla 


liy  n.  M.  LAFFERTY 
East  Texas  State  Teachers  College 


BUSINESS  man  who  takes 
his  work  seriously  is  usually 
willing  to  talk  about  that  busi¬ 
ness  during  off-duty  hours  to  anyone 
who  will  listen.  Not  only  is  he  will¬ 
ing  to  talk,  he  will  insist  on  it  if  given 
half  a  chance.  Whether  the  setting 
be  a  bridge  game,  a  wake,  or  the  nine¬ 
teenth  hole — the  typical  man  of  affairs 
likes  to  talk  shop. 

In  most  such  groups  the  unwritten 
law :  “you  listen  to  my  stories  and  I’ll 
listen  to  yours”  works  out  very  well. 
Everylx>dy  puts  in  his  two  cents  worth, 
and  when  the  .soiree  is  over  each  mem¬ 
ber  usually  finds  that  he  has  gotten 
back  as  much  as  he  has  given — maybe 
even  a  bit  more.  True,  sometimes  one 
fellow  who  fancies  himself  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  monologist  tries  to  steal  the 
show,  but  seldom  does  he  get  away 
with  it.  Let  one  in  the  group  attempt 
a  filibuster,  and  the  others  rise  to  the 
occasion  with  an  appropriate  defense. 

Take  the  case  of  Jon  Jonson — a 
■jewel  cutter  by  trade.  Once  a  week 
he  joins  five  other  men  in  a  poker 
game.  His  group  is  made  up  of  a  doc¬ 
tor,  a  lawyer,  an  auto  supplies  sales¬ 
man,  and  two  barbers.  After  a  night 
out  with  “the  boys”  Jonson  has  man¬ 
aged  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  ignor¬ 
ance  about  caesarian  operations,  bills 
of  attainder,  radiator  repair,  and  two 
remedies  for  baldness.  All  this  in 
addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
himself  describe  a  new  abrasive  com¬ 
pound  which  has  just  come  onto  the 
market.  As  a  result  of  such  weekly 
exchanges  on  the  subject  A  DAY  AT 


THE  OFFICE,  ^Ir.  Jonson  has.  con¬ 
sciously  and  unconsciously,  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  his  fund  of  information. 
And  while  he  may  not  yet  be  suitable 
material  for  a  one  night  stand  on  In¬ 
formation  Please,  he  does  get  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  satisfaction  out  of  being  let  in 
on  what  his  friends  are  doing. 

Supj)ose,  now,  we  have  a  slight 
shake-up  in  personnel.  Ole  Olson,  one 
of  the  barbers,  has  to  be*  out  of  town, 
and  Mr.  Weatherby — a  neighbor  and 
a  teacher  of  history  in  the  local  high 
school — is  drafted  for  this  week’s 
game.  What  effect  does  this  new 
blood  have  on  the  sum  total  of  Mr. 
Jonson’s  opinion  poll  for  the  evening? 
Absolutely  nothing  except  that  where¬ 
as  last  week  he  had  two  remedies  for 
baldness,  this  week  he  only  has  one! 

Average  School  Teacher 
No  Conversationalist 

What  about  the  school  teacher  ? 
Didn’t  he  contribute  anything?  When 
queried  on  this  score,  Mr.  Jonson  who 
is  also  something  of  a  linguist,  replied 
“No” — in  four  languages  and  six  dia¬ 
lects.  This  was  a  record  for  the  usual¬ 
ly  mild  mannered  Mr.  J.  A  record 
second  only  to  the  time  he  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  Henry  Wallace. 

The  significance  of  this  little  saga  ? 
Whether  in  the  drawing  room  or  the 
game  room,  the  locker  room  or  the 
rumpus  room,  the  average  school 
teacher  is  not  held  in  very  high  esteem 
as  a  conversationalist.  Unless  said 
pedagogue  can  (1)  come  up  with  a 
new  twist  on  the  Kinsey  report,  or  (2) 
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establish  proof  that  he  was  once  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Georgia  chain  gang,  his 
chances  of  getting  anybody  to  listen 
to  him  elaborate  on  a  day  in  the  class¬ 
room  are  slim.  It  is  a  bitter  lesson 
to  one  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  Edvr 
cation  Index,  but  the  school  teacher 
must  face  it:  In  many  gathering 
places  interest  in  the  ups  and  downs 
of  Public  School  606  and  its  affiliated 
stations  has  not  yet  gotten  beyond  the 
stage  of  the  stifled  yawn.  More  often 
than  not  the  reason  for  such  apathy 
has  nothing  to  do  with  lay  indifference 
as  to  what  goes  on  in  the  American 
School.  Rather  it  stems  from  a  dic¬ 
tum  which  many  educators  swear  by: 
When  addressing  laymen  never  use  the 
vernacular  when  you  can  use  code. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  those 
charged  with  public  relations  programs 
for  the  American  School.  Namely, 
that  if  such  a  program  is  to  succeed, 
it  must  make  a  definite  bid  for  lay 
interest  and  understanding.  It  is  on 
this  sort  of  thinking  that  many  public 
relations  programs  fall  short.  It  pays 
to  advertise — only  as  long  as  the  reader 
can  comprehend  the  advertisement. 
In  presenting  its  case,  the  American 
School  all  too  often  operates  on  at 
least  two  false  assumptions.  Namely, 
that  (1)  lay  groups  are  as  interested 
in  the  technical  aspects  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  as  is  the  educator,  and 
(2)  the  professional  vocabular\'  of  the 
pedogogiie  is  the  best  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  for  bridging  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  town  and  gowui.  On  one  or 
both  of  these  counts  can  be  explained 
away  much  of  why  the  batting  aver¬ 
age  of  some  school  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  is  not  all  that  it  should  be. 

To  illustrate,  a  large  city  school 
system  in  this  state  recently  under¬ 
took  to  acquaint  its  patrons  with  what 


it  was  doing.  The  medium  chosen  was 
a  standard  one — the  local  newspaper. 
The  first  article  was  given  over  to  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  four  approaches  to  curriculum 
making:  subject-centered,  core,  corre¬ 
lated,  and  experience.  The  material, 
pulled  from  several  respwtable  text¬ 
books  on  the  subject  and  retouched 
just  enough  to  avoid  a  suit  for  plagiar¬ 
ism,  was  offered  up  in  all  of  its  pris¬ 
tine  vigor  for  public  consumption. 
The  second  article  led  off  with  a  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  account  of  the  school 
system’s  guidance  services.  In  the 
first  three  paragraphs  these  terms  were 
humbly  submitted  for  lay  digestion, 
each  devoid  of  any  explanatory  re¬ 
marks:  Minnesota  Spatial  Relations 
Test,  personality  aberration.  Thema¬ 
tic  Apperception  Test,  somatic  factors, 
and  therapeutic  counseling. 

In  each  instance  the  gesture  was  a 
noble  one,  the  motives  back  of  the  ges¬ 
ture  praiseworthy.  And  yet  this 
writer  is  willing  to  w’ager  a  street  car 
token  against  a  re-conditioned  anti¬ 
macassar  that  few  of  the  citizenry 
read  either  of  these  two  articles  in 
their  entirety.  And  that  of  those  who 
did  read,  fewer  still  understood  what 
they  read ! 

Practice  What  You  Preach 

School  administrators,  like  other 
people,  are  sometimes  reluctant  to 
practice  what  they  preach.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  cross  examine  a  school  leader, 
recently  returned  from  a  summer 
school  workshop,  on  the  subject  of 
reading  interests  of  children.  The 
odds  are  that  without  bothering  to 
check  through  his  notes,  he  will  look 
you  in  the  eye  and  say  something  like 
this:  ‘‘The  best  way  to  get  a  child  to 
read  is  to  start  with  where  the  child 
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is.  If  he  is  reading  at  the  second 
grade  level  do  not  expect  him  to  jump 
to  fourth  grade  material.  The  read¬ 
ing  matter  must,  repeat  must,  be  kept 
at  the  learner’s  level  of  experiences, 
interests,  and  understanding.  Only  on 
this  basis  can  any  real  improvement 
in  reading  habits  be  achieved.” 

When  it  comes  to  letting  the  com¬ 
munity  in  on  the  work  of  the  school, 
however,  the  same  superintendent 
promptly  disavows  the  transfer  of 
training  principle.  His  communiques, 
released  for  lay  enlightenment,  read 
like  a  confidential  report  of  a  planning 
session  at  Los  Alamos. 

Apparently,  so  reasons  the  educator, 
as  long  as  an  individual  is  classed  as 
a  minor  the  school  is  committed  to 
applying  the  principle  of  Mahomet 
and  the  mountain.  Begin  with  where 
the  child  is  has  come  to  be  a  standard 
operating  procedure  in  many  schools. 
But  let  a  person  get  old  enough  to  pay 
taxes  and  to  hold  out  on  his  income 
returns,  and  the  pedagogue’s  strategy 
starts  to  tack.  No  longer  does  he  con¬ 
sider  it  cricket  to  respect  the  interests, 
abilities,  and  past  experiences  of  the 
individual — at  least  not  w’hen  it  comes 
to  public  relations  programs.  Rather, 
he  suddenly  adopts  the  high  handed 
policy  of  deciding  for  himself  what  the 
public  wants  to  know  about  their 
schools  and  the  form  in  which  such  in¬ 
formation  should  be  presented.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  the  results  of 
such  public  relations  programs  are 
considerably  different  from  those  in¬ 
tended.  Oftentimes,  in  fact,  any  re¬ 
semblance  is  purely  coincidental! 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  If  a  peda¬ 
gogue  w’ants  to  write  for  professional 
journals  and  in  a  manner  so  technical 
and  involved  that  none  but  a  fraternity 
brother  can  understand  and  appreciate 


him — that  is  his  business  and  his  priv¬ 
ilege.  There  is  a  definite  need  for 
this  sort  of  writing.  When  this  same 
educator,  however,  launches  into  the 
public  relations  field  he  no  longer  can 
afford  to  so  indulge  himself.  Else 
when  it  comes  time  to  think  of  out¬ 
comes,  he  discovers  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  alienating  those  whom  he 
wanted  most  to  win.  He  has  managed 
to  confuse  those  he  needed  most  to  in¬ 
form. 

Just  why  educators  are  reluctant  to 
simplify  and  to  popularize  their  state¬ 
ments  when  dealing  with  lay  groups 
remains  a  mystery.  All  the  more  a 
mystery  because  educators  themselves 
are  not  always  averse  to  looking  for 
an  easier  way  out  when  it  comes  to 
selecting  their  own  reading  for  inserv¬ 
ice  growth.  There  are  those,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  remember  pleasantly  the 
cartoons  of  Harold  Spears,  now  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  schools,  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  how  those 
drawings  simplified  some  ideas  about 
curriculum  making.  Ideas  which 
more  highly  regarded  authors  knew 
about,  but  would  not  or  could  not  ex¬ 
press  nearly  so  w'ell.  One  remembers, 
too,  the  effective  humor  of  the  late 
Stephen  Leacock,  and  of  J.  Abner 
Peddiwell’s  Boswell. 

To  Mach  Pedag^iese 

Are  you  bothered  in  educational 
conference  halls  by  the  stuffiness 
caused  by  too  much  pedaguese  and 
stale  conundrums?  Then  turn  the 
meeting  over  to  Michigan’s  J.  B.  Ed¬ 
monson.  With  the  dean  on  his  feet, 
there  is  no  need  to  send  out  for  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  Air-Wick !  In  the  space  of  min¬ 
utes  the  atmosphere  will  be  as  clean 
and  fresh  as  when  the  meeting  con¬ 
vened.  Proof  positive  that  talk  of 
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matters  pedagog:ical  does  not  have  to 
be  formal  in  order  to  be  authentic  and 
convincing. 

Last  but  not  least  there  is  the  case 
of  John  Dewey  and  his  not-so-easy-to- 
read  offerings.  Xo  self-respecting 
school  executive  is  going  to  admit  to 
anyone  except  close  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  that  he  has  never  actually  read 
after  America’s  number  one  educa¬ 
tional  philosopher.  And  yet  there  is 
the  suspicion  that  if  somebody  took 
away  the  more  readable  “translations” 
pre})ared  by  Dewey’s  disciples,  col¬ 
leagues,  and  critics,  more  than  one  self- 
styled  staunch  advocate  of  Progressiv- 
ism  would  be  hard  put  to  explain  the 
planks  of  his  party’s  platform.  As 
one  harassed  doctoral  candidate  said 
recently  after  emerging  shaken  but  tri¬ 
umphant  from  his  final  “orals”:  “For 
my  money  the  best  thing  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  Dr.  Dewey  was  when  Dr. 
Bode  decided  to  take  up  teaching. 
Otherwise  I’d  never  have  made  it.” 
Perhaps  at  this  point  a  question  may 
be  shyly  tossed  in  for  consideration : 
If  members  of  the  teaching  fraternity 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  their 
own  kind  and  so  search  about  for  an 
interpreter,  is  it  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  lay  reader,  wholly  un¬ 


versed  in  the  code  language  of  the 
schools  of  education,  may  prefer  to  do 
likewise  ?  In  which  case  who  is  to 
blame  Chester  Chippendale,  bank  tel¬ 
ler,  if,  after  an  honest  but  futile  effort 
to  decipher  a  school  public  relations 
offering,  he  seeks  refuge  on  more 
familiar  ground  t 

In  Conclusion 

“Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.”  ^lany 
students  of  crime,  armchair  and  other¬ 
wise,  lay  considerable  store  by  this 
simple  expedient.  In  conclusion,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  how  a  substitu¬ 
tion  of  characters  would  affect  the 
workability  of  this  precept.  If  the 
change  could  l>e  made  without  any  loss 
in  effectiveness,  one  is  tempted  to  call 
up  the  classic  remark  of  Harvard’s 
Hans  Zinsser,  made  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  “It  takes  a  quart  of 
Scotch,”  said  Dr.  Zinsser,  “for  me  to 
write  a  sonnet,  whereas  an  essay  on 
educational  subjects  requires  a  spot  of 
l)eer  for  me  to  get  into  the  solemn-ass 
mood  and  thus  a  little  closer  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  professional  peda¬ 
gogue.” 

There  is  a  moral  somewhere  in  this 
for  all  would  be  directors  of  school 
public  relations  programs.  After  tif¬ 
fin,  shall  we  come  back  and  search  ? 
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The  Schools  and  Thought  Control 

By  CLYDE  K.  MILLER 

Educational  Director,  Tho  League  for  Fair  Play,  Inc., 

New  York  City 


Back  in  the  days  of  the  Great  De¬ 
pression,  my  colleague  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia,  George  S. 
Counts,  wrote  a  stirring  booklet, 
“DARE  THE  SCHOOLS  BUILD  A 
NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER?” 

A  newspaper  editor,  commenting 
u]x>n  it,  said:  “Counts  showed  courage 
in  writing  that  piece,  but  the  question 
is  purely  rhetorical.  Of  course  the 
schools  don’t  dare  build  a  new  social 
order.  The  function  of  the  schools  is 
to  consolidate  and  make  secure  the  so¬ 
cial  order  which  has  been  built  al¬ 
ready.  And  the  leaders  of  that  social 
order  will  crack  down  on  Counts  or 
any  other  professor  or  school  suj>erin- 
tendent  or  teacher  who  even  suggests 
utilizing  education  to  build  a  new  so¬ 
cial  order.” 

I  thought  of  my  editor  friend’s  com¬ 
ment  as  I  picked  up  the  New  York 
TIMES  for  October  21,  1948,  and 
saw  on  Page  One  the  big  headline: 
“Legion  Will  Fight  Communism  in 
Schoolrooms.”  The  story  went  on  to 
tell  how  the  majority  of  3,000  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  Legion  Convention 
approved  the  outlawing  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  the  passage  of  the 
Mundt-Nixon  Bill,  the  additional 
appropriations  for  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities — all 
for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  Com¬ 
munists  and  so-called  Communist 
organizations  in  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

The  blunt  fact,  of  course,  is  that 


Communism  is  not  so  much  a  threat 
in  America  as  is,  “thought  control” 
as  practiced  by  the  Japanese,  the 
Nazis,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  fascists. 

The  utilization  of  our  public  schools 
and  colleges  to  bring  about  thought 
control  tends  to  prove  my  editor 
friend’s  somewhat  cynical  remark  that 
the  schools  dare  not  build  a  new  social 
order.  It  tends  to  prove  also  that  the 
forces  controlling  our  society  are  par¬ 
ticularly  eager  in  time  of  crisis  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  and  control  education. 
This  is  not  new  phenomenon.  In  the 
late  ‘thirties,  after  the  measures  of  the 
New  Deal  had  succeeded  somewhat  in 
repairing  the  damage  done  by  a  mon- 
o{x>ly  capitalism  (which  liked  to  call 
itself  “free  enterprise”)  the  National 
Association  of  ^fanufacturers  under¬ 
took  to  organize  its  thousands  of  mem¬ 
bers  into  what  it  termed  “Mobilization 
for  Understanding  of  Private  Enter¬ 
prise.”  The  Association  asked  its 
members  the  country  over  to  become 
“Sentinels  for  Private  Enterprise.” 

In  an  attractive  booklet  explaining 
the  movement,  it  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  sentinels  were  needed.  It 
stated :  ‘‘Why  a  Sentinel  ?  The  radi¬ 
cals,  the  ‘pinks,’  the  ‘economic  plan¬ 
ners,’  and  other  detractors  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system  gain  headway 
by  the  personal  evangelistic  spirit  that 
each  of  them  gives  to  the  movement 
which  he  is  fostering.  Personal  time, 
personal  effort,  personal  conviction, 
personal  belief — these  things  often  en- 
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able  a  handful  of  zealous  people  to 
make  an  impression  far  beyond  their 
actual  importance  ...  or  beyond  what 
money  will  buy. 

“The  MOBILIZATION  FOR  UN¬ 
DERSTANDING  OF  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE  has  as  its  first  objec¬ 
tive  the  stimulation  of  each  individual 
manufacturer  to  become  equally  as 
active  in  championing  the  economic 
system  of  which  he  is  a  part.” 

What  were  these  sentinels  to  do  and 
what  presumably  are  they  still  doing? 
Well,  they  are  to  read  the  newspapers 
critically,  keep  a  watchful  eye  for  un¬ 
justified  attacks  on  private  enterprise, 
and  bring  pressure  upon  newspaper 
writers  and  editors  and  see  that  such 
attacks  are  answered  immediately  “by 
contacting  the  publisher  or  editor.” 
Similarly,  the  sentinels  were  directed 
to  listen  to  radio  programs  and  to 
“secure  radio  time  for  answering” 
attacks  on  private  enterprise.  They 
were  to  listen  carefully  to  speeches  at 
Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  other  local  serv¬ 
ice  clubs,  patriotic  groups,  religious 
and  education  groups,  and  to  “see  to 
it  that  arrangements  are  made  for  an¬ 
other  speaker  to  present  industry’s 
side  of  the  story”  whenever  private  en¬ 
terprise  was  attacked.  Similarly,  they 
were  to  watch  the  motion  pictures  and 
take  action  immediately  “if  the  films 
you  see  incorporate  ideas  and  ideals 
that  are  hostile  to  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  philos<iphy.” 

“You  have  a  perfect  right,”  the  di¬ 
rections  to  the  sentinels  stated,  “to  go 
to  the  theatre  manager  ami  ask  him  if 
he  realizes  how  such  films  affect  the 
business  system  of  which  he  is  a  part.” 

And  when  the  sentinels  went  to 
church  and  heard  something  from  the 
pulpit  which  indicated  the  good  pas¬ 
tor’s  misunderstanding  of  private  en¬ 


terprise,  the  sentinels  were  directed  to 
“talk  with  him  not  about  theology, 
which  is  his  special  field,  but  on  the 
basis  that  if  he  is  going  to  enter  into 
the  field  of  economics,  he  undoubtedly 
wants  all  sides  of  the  story  and  would 
welcome  information  based  on  your 
first-hand  experience.” 

And  the  sentinels  w’ere  to  check  with 
their  wives  and  daughters  carefully 
about  the  women’s  club  meetings  these 
feminine  members  of  the  family  at¬ 
tended.  The  sentinels  were  warned 
that  “often  w’omen’s  groups  are  the 
first  targets  of  anti-business  groups. 
They  are  told  that  advertising  is  a 
racket,  that  manufacturers  exploit  the 
consumer,  that  profits  are  too  high.” 
Today  if  this  pamphlet  were  revised 
would  it  even  warn  the  sentinels  that 
their  wdves  and  daughters  might  be 
told  in  women’s  clubs  that  prices  are 
too  high  ? 

Such  talk,  the  pamphlet  made  clear 
to  the  sentinels,  presented  only  a  one¬ 
sided  story,  and  every  good  sentinel 
must  help  his  wife  and  daughter  get 
the  facts  and  see  that  a  speaker  with 
the  facts  appears  before  the  same 
group. 

And  what  W’ere  the  sentinels  to  do 
about  education  ?  Is  it  mere  coinci¬ 
dence  that  they  were  to  do  just  about 
w'hat  the  American  Legion  delegates 
are  reported  to  have  done  at  ^fiami  ? 
They  were  to  see  to  it  that  Bolshevism 
didn’t  creep  into  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  directions  were  specific: 
“When  you  talk  with  your  children 
who  are  home  from  school  or  college 
.  .  .  If  you  have  children  in  school  or 
college,  talk  with  them  about  the  ma¬ 
terial  they  are  being  taught  regarding 
cur  economic  system.  Is  it  fair  and 
unbiased,  or  are  they  hearing  fallaci¬ 
ous  doctrines  that  are  opposed  to  pri- 
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vate  enterprise?  In  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  helpfulness,  pay  more 
attention  to  what  the  young  people  of 
your  community  are  being  taught. 
Talk  to  your  local  school  principal  or 
with  the  head  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  see  what  textbooks  are  being 
used.  See  to  it  that  the  young  people 
of  your  community  are  rightly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  fundamentals  of  indus¬ 
try  and  free  enterprise  in  America 
and  that  they  know  the  principles  of 
the  system  under  which  they  will  live 
and  in  w’hich  the/  will  be  leaders  to¬ 
morrow.  Tell  your  local  education 
officials  that  factual  information  for 
use  as  study  material  is  available  on 
request  from  the  NAM  and  that  it  is 
already  being  used  by  thousands  of 
schools  that  have  requested  it.” 

Thus  the  attack  on  “the  radicals,  the 
pinks,  the  economic  planners  and  the 
other  detractors  of  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system”  was  outlined  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  members  of  the  NAM.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  sentinels  are  just  as  busy 
today  as  they  were  in  the  late  ’thirties 
and  obviously,  with  the  help  of  Ameri¬ 
can  top  brass  they  have  jnade  great 
progress  in  bringing  thought  control 
to  the  American  people  through  the 
American  public  school  system,  to  say 
nothing  of  churches  and  women’s 
clubs  and  movies  and  press. 

Indeed,  the  movie  industry,  many 
of  the  radio  commentators  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  news¬ 
papers  themselves  have  now  joined  the 
sentinels.  And  some  educational 
leaders  have  joined  them  too.  Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Week,  sponsored  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Legion,  from 
the  early  ’twenties  has  been  casting 
the  glow  of  holy  patriotism  over  a  form 
of  thought  control  that  in  the  ’twenties 


plunged  America  into  a  terrifying  de¬ 
pression  and  which  now  in  the  ’forties 
threatens  to  plunge  it  into  catastrophic 
war. 

Of  most  of  these  sentinels,  one  can 
say  “Father  forgive  th,em  for  they 
know  not  w’hat  they  do.”  They  are 
not  only  serious  men  but  unusually 
sincere  in  their  propaganda  which 
they  would  have  flow  through  every 
channel  of  communication  and  espe¬ 
cially  schools. 

Ardent  sincerity  so  often  develops 
into  a  persecuting  dogmatism.  The 
Romans  who  persecuted  the  new  sect 
known  as  Christianity  and  threw 
Christians  to  the  wild  beasts  were  sin¬ 
cere.  And  as  were  the.  Holy  Inquisi¬ 
tors  who  tortured  and  burned  heretics. 

Today’s  heresy  is  called  “Com¬ 
munism.”  And  today’s  true  religrion 
is  called  “free  enterprise.”  If  the 
sentinel-propagandist,  with  the  help  of 
the  schools,  can  condition  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  to  accept  anything 
labelled  “free  enterprise”  and  reject 
anything  labelled  “Communism”  just 
as  the  ancient  Romans  accepted  any¬ 
thing  labelled  “Roman”  and  rejected 
anything  labelled  “Christian,”  we 
shall  have  a  thought  control  sanctioned 
bv  the  American  Congress,  by  a 
^fundt-Nixon  Bill,  by  the  top  brass  of 
the  American  Legion,  by  most  of  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
by  many  of  the  spokesmen  of  other 
churches.  It  could  l)e  almost  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  that  which  existed  in  Nazi 
Germanv. 

Unless  the  schools  resist  this  thought 
control,  the  disaster  which  overtakes 
America  may  be  as  great  as  that  which 
overtook  Nazi  Germany,  Resistance 
must  take  the  form  of  holding  fast  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  our  United 
States  Constitution.  It  must  take  the 
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form  of  continually  analyzing  what  is 
taught  in  the  schools,  printed  in  the 
press,  heard  over  the  radio,  and  dis¬ 
seminated  by  the  movies. 

Dr.  J.  J.  DeBoer  of  the  university 
of  Illinois  talked  to  the  Conference  on 
Academic  Freedom  held  in  New'  York 
October  9  and  10,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences  and  Professions.  I  think  he 
made  a  correct  analysis  when  he  said 
that  today  w'e  are  getting  red  scares  in¬ 
stead  of  meat,  loyalty  tests  instead  of 
houses,  and  thought  control  instead  of 
price  control. 

“While  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  directed  to  the  ridiculous  Thomas- 
Kankin  Committee  pyrotechnics,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  DeBoer  said,  “the  scuttling  of 
labor  and  consumer  interests  can  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  a  com¬ 
pliant  Congress.” 

And  meanw'hile,  as  he  made  clear. 


protests  are  silenced  by  today’s  In¬ 
quisition  and  the  fear  of  smear. 

The  question  Dare  our  Schools 
Build  a  New  Social  Order  ?  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  significant.  It  isn’t  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  schools  to  propagandize 
either  for  a  new  social  order  or  for  a 
status  quo.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  schools  to  join  with  the  small  min¬ 
ority  of  “professional  veterans”  con¬ 
trolling  the  American  Legion  nor  the 
small  group  of  big  businessmen  con¬ 
trolling  the  NAM  to  help  whip  up 
America  into  a  contagious  hysteria 
against  anything  labelled  “Commun¬ 
ism.”  It  is  the  business  of  the  schools 
to  help  children  and  youth  become  ob¬ 
jective  mature  citizens,  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  analyze  the  propaganda  com¬ 
ing  at  them  through  press  and  radio 
and  church  and  even  school.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  schools  to  make  clear 
the  rights  and  obligations  set  forth  in 
the  United  States  Constitution. 
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Untapped  Resources 

in  School  Public  Relations 

By  ROBERT  OLDS 

(Kditor’s  Noth:  Mr.  Olds,  of  the  Weimer-Olds  Organization,  Columbus, Ohio,  public 
relations  counsel,  is  actively  engaged  in  school  public  relations  ■work.  His  firm  has 
been  assisting  in  the  expansion  of  the  Ohio  Kducation  Association  public  relations 
program  during  the  past  two  years.  He  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
ScIukjI  Public  Relations  Association  in  .July.) 

SCHOOL  public  relations  has  a  education  that  the  outcome  is  obvious, 
man-sized  job  ahead.  Brother  The  teaching  profession  will  be  struck 
Stork,  in  clear  and  no  uncertain  such  a  terrible  blow  that  it  will  not 
terms,  has  dictated  the  assignment.  recover  for  years. 

The  task  ahead  for  American  edu-  We  can  be  thankful  that  school  pub- 
cation  is  so  immense  that  there  is  no  lie  relations  is  weak  only  because  it 
alternative.  The  outworn  techniques  is  young.  You  have  right  in  your  own 
of  the  j)ast  cannot  be  expected  to  work  communities  and  states  more  than 
with  any  certainty.  We  dare  not  take  enough  spinach,  vitamins  and  hor- 
the  risk  of  gambling  ujwn  lobbyists,  mones  to  make  a  man  out  of  school 
We  know  that  the  pity-the-poor-teacher  public  relations  in  an  amazingly  short 
campaign  cannot  be  waged  with  any  period  of  time, 

degree  of  success  if  we  are  to  have  a  I  don’t  believe  that  there  is  any 
teaching  profession  which  expects  to  other  field  of  interest  in  the  nation  to- 
be  treated  as  a  real  profession.  day  which  possesses  such  vast  reser- 

Although  school  public  relations  voirs  of  untapped  resources, 
faces  a  man-sized  job,  it  has  no  biceps.  manager’s  idea  of  heaven 

For  some  strange  and  tragic  reason, 
school  public  relations  has  trailed  ^  jD 

bind  the  deve  opment  of  pnb  ic  rela-  opportunities  which  teachers  have 
tions  in  a  goial  many  other  fields.  difference 

As  people  who  are  actively  engaged  between  the  salesman  and  the  public 
in  school  public  relations  work  we  ,elotions-conscious  feacher  is  fhaf  the 
have  ahead  of  ns  the  biggest  task  of  gaiogmen  sells  merchandise  while  the 
all.  Within  two  or  three  years  at  the 
most,  we  are  going  to  have  to  build 

this  97-pound  weakling — as  the  physi-  Importance  of  the  Teacher 

cal  culture  ads  put  it — into  a  genuine  The  individual  teacher  must  neces- 
Superman.  sarily  become  the  main  source  of 

For  if  we  do  not  bring  school  public  strength  for  school  public  relations, 
relations  to  a  strong  and  healthy  ma-  Our  foremost  task,  and  our  biggest 
turity,  then  hundreds  of  thousands  of  one,  must  be  to  develop  a  sensitive  pub- 
American  children  are  going  to  enter  lie  relations  consciousness  at  the  teach- 
the  Atomic  Age  with  such  an  inferior  er  level.  All  the  fine  plans,  techniques 
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and  ideas  will  be  meaningless  unless 
we  reach  this  objective. 

So  our  first  assignment  necessarily 
becomes  one  of  internal  selling.  The 
average  teacher — and  I’ve  known 
teachers  from  a  very  early  age  because 
both  parents  were  teachers — the  aver¬ 
age  teacher  has  some  very  definite  occu¬ 
pational  handicaps  which  we  must  help 
overcome. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  fact 
that  a  teacher  spends  virtually  all  of 
her  time  with  children.  Her  time 
and  activities,  unless  she  is  unusual, 
are  confined  largely  to  the  school. 
Her  adult  contacts  are  largely  re¬ 
stricted  to  other  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Secondly,  her  outlook  on  life  is 
warped  by  the  fact  that  there  is  almost 
a  total  absence  of  competitive  factors. 
Laboring  under  these  handicaps,  the 
teacher  finds  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  principles  by  which  the  adult 
world  of  commerce  and  industry  oper¬ 
ates.  But  this  is  the  set  of  principles 
which  in  the  lone:  run  determines  the 
future  of  the  public  school  system  and 
the  teaching  profession. 

So  let  us  first  try  to  change  the 
teacher’s  approach  to  the  public.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in 
the  world  to  sell  but  we  haven’t  had 
enough  sales  personnel. 

How  better  to  serve  and  give  in 
order  to  receive  should  be  the  very 
practical  public  relations  objective  of 
every  teacher.  This  is  the  same  magic 
formula  which  makes  for  real  success 
in  any  enterprise. 

We  must  use  every  means  at  hand 
to  encourage  a  greater  number  of 
adult  contacts  by  teachers — so  that 
teachers  will  get  to  know  more  about 
adults,  so  that  adults  can  find  out  that 


teachers  are,  after  all,  human  beings 
like  themselves. 

Employee  Training 

I  think  that  the  best  method  for 
achieving  teacher  education  in  public 
relations  is  the  same  one  which  has 
been  used  so  widely  throughout  in¬ 
dustry,  the  retail  and  service  fields. 
This  is  an  out-and-out  employee  train¬ 
ing  program. 

Such  a  training  program  should 
cover  all  employees  in  every  school. 
It  should  be  a  continuing  affair  just 
as  the  practice  of  public  relations  is  a 
continuing  process. 

Another  sore  point  which  must  be 
w’orked  o'ut  is  the  friction  which  seems 
to  exist  between  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine  much  of  this  friction  is 
strictly  imaginary  and  it  is  based  upon 
fear.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  very  real 
to  many  persons  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  and  it  is  handicapping  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  school  public  relations. 

A  superintendent  may  find  that  he 
is  receiving  little  cooperation  in  his 
public  relations  program,  because  of 
this  friction.  He  can  cure  it  by  im¬ 
proving  his  channels  of  internal  com¬ 
munication  and  by  encouraging  co¬ 
operative  efforts.  He  can  even  steal 
another  excellent  idea  from  industry 
and  start  a  suggestion  system. 

The  work  of  teacher  education  must 
also  be  shared  by  the  professional  asso¬ 
ciation  because  the  second  major  ob¬ 
jective  which  we  have  to  accomplish  is 
the  strengthening  of  the  local  associa¬ 
tion.  The  future  of  education  and  the 
})rofe8sion  depends  upon  what  each 
community  thinks  about  its  schools  and 
teachers.  A  local  association  which 
functions  only  during  local  or  state 
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campaigns  is  of  little  value  to  the  long  that  a  newspaper  reporter  complai^a8 


range  interests  of  the  profession. 

Schools  Belong  to  the  People 

The  third  major  objective  which  we 
must  undertake  is  to  convince  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  profession  that  the 
schools  really  belong  to  the  people. 

If  you  deny  to  the  public  its  right 
to  participate  in  the  operation  of  a 
community’s  schools,  then  that  com¬ 
munity  is  going  to  forget  that  it  has 
any  responsibility  toward  those 
schools.  Let  the  citizens  get  into  the 
act.  Let  them  help  plan  that  new 
school  building.  Let  them  advise  on 
curriculum  revision.  This  may  seem 
like  additional  work  for  a  school  ad¬ 
ministrator,  but  the  dividends  which 
it  will  pay  in  stronger  community  sup¬ 
port  will  far  exceed  the  effort. 

The  fourth  major  objective  which 
we  must  achieve  is  to  convince  every¬ 
one  in  school  public  relations  work 
that  education  is  not  an  exception  to 
the  principles  of  selling.  Education 
must  be  sold  by  the  same  techniques 
which  are  used  to  sell  all  other  services 
and  merchandise. 

Why  is  it  that  time  and  again  the 
advertising  piece  used  in  an  attempt 
to  sell  a  bond  issue  for  a  million  dol¬ 
lar  building  resembles  a  handbill  for 
a  sheriff’s  sale  ? 

Every  corporation  for  years  and 
years  has  been  making  annual  reports 
to  its  stockholders.  Why  is  it  that  in 
education,  where  the  school  system  in¬ 
variably  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
important  enterprises  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  that  the  annual  report  is  a  rarity  ? 

Why  is  it  that  except  on  a  few  large 
metropolitan  newspapers  the  school 
writer’s  job  is  considered  a  chore — a 
job  to  be  turned  over  to  a  cub  or 
second-rater  on  the  staff?  Why  is  it 


constantly  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
encounters  in  dealing  with  school 
people  ? 

There  are  answers  to  all  of  these 
questions  and  we’ve  got  to  find  them 
quickly.  We  must  do  the  finest  possi¬ 
ble  job  of  keeping  more  people  better 
informed  regularly  about  the  splendid 
work  and  accomplishments  of  our 
schools  today. 

Become  News-Conscious 

Along  this  same  line,  we  must  re¬ 
member  also  that  news  consciousness 
also  is  good  public  relations.  Here  is 
an  example  of  what  I  mean.  A  few 
months  ago  I  discovered  that  the 
Brazos  County  schools  of  Texas  are 
using  an  entirely  new  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading.  School  standards  have 
had  to  be  raised  and  all  textbooks  re¬ 
vised. 

Now  such  a  development  as  this  is 
news.  It  is  just  as  much  news  as  peni¬ 
cillin  and  sulfa  drugs  have  been  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  I  should  have  read 
about  the  Brazos  schools  in  the  daily 
newspaper  and  in  Life  magazine. 
Guess  where  I  found  it?  Tucked  away 
in  the  back  pages  of  a  teacher’s 
journal. 

We’ve  got  to  become  more  news¬ 
conscious  because  we  have  another 
very  important  public  relations  pur¬ 
pose  behind  new  developments  in  edu¬ 
cation.  We  must  constantly  stress 
them,  for  they  are  evidence  of  pro¬ 
gress.  They  help  explain  and  justify 
the  increasing  cost  of  education. 

You  must  remember  that  every 
adult  carries  in  his  mind  the  picture 
of  the  school  which  he  attended  20  or 
more  years  ago.  In  most  instances,  he 
believes  that  the  type  of  school  and  in- 
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struction  which  he  received  would  be 
reasonably  suitable  today. 

This  whole  problem  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  fact  that  a  very  miserable 
job  has  been  done  in  keeping  the  aver¬ 
age  adult  informed  about  progress  in 
education. 

Start  Now 

Although  we  can’t  change  it  over¬ 
night,  we  can  start  now — with  this 
huge  new  generation  of  parents  whose 


children  will  be  starting  to  school  soon. 
Let’s  treat  them  properly — right  from 
the  start.  They  are  the  persons  most 
interested  in  seeing  that  America’s 
children — their  own  children — have 
good  schools  and  fine  teachers.  The 
job  ahead  for.  education  is  one  of 
frightening  proportions.  Now  is  the 
time  to  create  those  bulging  biceps  for 
school  public  relations.  It  is  the  key¬ 
stone  to  the  future  of  American  public 
school  education. 


.  BOOK  REVIEWS 


Historical  Geography  of  the  United 
States.  By  Ralph  H.  Brown.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  1948.  viii 
and  596  pages.  Trade  edition  $7.50;  Text 
edition,  $5.50. 

This  is  a  study  of  .\merican  regions  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  not  only  the  cultural 
landscape  but  natural  setting — land,  sur¬ 
face,  vegetation,  soils,  and  climate — as 
well.  .Mthough  present-day  conditions 
ore  not  wholly  neglected,  the  chief  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  past  periods  within  time 
limits  varying  with  the  region  considered. 
The  book  is  a  sound  one-volume  enterpre- 
tive  survey  of  the  geography  of  North 
America. 

Psychology  for  Living.  By  Herbert 
Sorenson  and  Marguerite  Malm.  New 
■^'ork.  Mcdraw-IIill  Book  Company.  1948. 
N  and  637  pages.  $3.00. 

Psychology  for  Living  is  intended  to 
help  highschool  students  to  understand 
their  human  environment,  to  learn  how  to 
get  along  with  others,  and  to  develop  ways 
of  solving  personal  problems.  Some  of  the 
topics  discussed  include  growth  and  per¬ 
sonality;  intelligence  and  mental  ability; 
how  to  think;  how  to  study;  courtship, 
romance,  and  marriage ;  how  to  select  the 
right  job,  prepare  for  it,  and  hold  it.  The 
arrangement  of  the  material  is  excellent. 
Each  chapter  begins  with  provocative 
questions  and  ends  with  a  summary  and 
a  set  of  exercises. 


Manufacturing  Processes.  By  Myron  L. 
Bcgeman.  Second  Edition,  New  York. 
John  Wilej-  and  Sons.  1948.  IX  and  626 
pages.  $5.00. 

Although  this  major  purpose  of  this  text 
i.i  to  assist  in  the  training  of  joung  en¬ 
gineers  in  the  technical  fundamentals  of 
important  manufacturing  processes,  eng¬ 
ineering  materials,  and  the  modern  ma¬ 
chine  tools  necessary  for  production,  the 
volume  can  well  be  used  as  a  reference 
by  teachers  in  the  vocational  high  schools 
and  b}’  teachers  in  the  field  of  industrial 
arts.  Sound  material,  succinctly  presented, 
gives  a  wealth  of  information  on  such 
topics  as  foundry  practice,  pattern  work, 
casting  methods,  heat  treatment  of  metal, 
plastic  molding,  welding,  hot  and  cold 
forming  of  metals,  inspection  instruments 
and  gages,  and  the  whole  array  of  the 
machine  tools. 

The  Gramophone  Shop  Encyclopedia  of 
Recorded  Music.  Third  Edition.  New 
York.  Crown  Ihiblishers.  1948.  $5.00. 

The  Gramophone  flhop  Encyclopedia  of 
Recorded  Music  is  an  indispensable  refer¬ 
ence  tool  for  any  one  who  has  to  do  with 
recordings  of  fine  music  whether  he  is 
supervising  a  library  of  such  recordings  or 
caring  for  his  own  personal  collection. 

The  present,  the  third,  edition  contains 
over  seventy-five  thousand  listings,  with 
over  eight  hundred  composers  represented. 
This  is  the  first  postwar  revision  of  this 
standard  reference  manual. 


Don’t  Misinterpret 

the  Teacher’s  Role 

By  ARTHUR  H.  RICE 
Managing  Editor,  The  Nations  Schools,  and 
President,  Educational  Press  Association  of  America 

All  this  enthusiasm  about  the  pared  for  such  public  relations  influ- 

teacher  being  a  joiner — a  mem-  ence.  Permit  the  teacher  to  take  part 

her  of  clubs  and  of  this  and  that  in  social  and  civic  affairs  as  she  wishes, 

— is  a  case  of  putting  the  cart  before  and  let  the  public  relations  adminis- 

the  horse.  From  the  public  relations  trator  be  concerned  about  representa- 

j)oint  of  view,  it  is  more  important  tion  otherwise.  As  a  public  relations 

that  the  individual  first  be  permitted  agent,  the  teacher  is  most  valuable  if 

to  be  a  good  teacher.  The  emphasis  she  has  time  to  do  a  good  job  with  her 

is  on  “permitted  to  be.”  This  means  own  classroom,  her  own  pupil  public. 

that  the  teacher’s  work  load  must  be  Then  if  there  is  time  she  can  attend 

reasonable,  and  that  administrative  programs,  serve  on  committees,  plan 

routine  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  picnics,  give  speeches,  or  go  anywhere 

means  that  the  teacher  shall  have  she  jdeases  to  influence  citizens  and 

security  and  a  comfortable  working  en-  win  taxpayers.  But,  if  all  these  “ex- 

vironment.  As  Bernays‘  has  so  em-  tra  duties”  take  time  that  is  more 

phatically  pointed  out,  the  teacher  urgently  needed  for  sleep  or  for  pre- 

must  be  not  only  well  paid  but  also  paration  for  teaching, — if  it  means 

well  thought  of.  Such  a  teacher  has  ^  tired  and  irritated  teacher  meets 

reasonable  freedom  from  flnancial  public, — the  contacts  may  do  more 

worries.  She  has  the  time  and  the  de-  harm  than  good.  Take  a  competent, 

sire  to  be  a  teacher  of  children,  to  be  professionally-minded  group  of  teach- 

a  friend  and  counselor  of  parents.  prs,  let  them  live  the  normal  life  of 

Then  she  is  ready  to  be  a  joiner,  citizens,  then  add  iip  their  many 

Then  she  can  be  encouraged  to  partici-  points  of  contact  with  the  community. 

pate  in  the  life  of  the  community  in  Xhere’ll  be  very  few  blank  spots! 

so  far  as  it  is  her  natural  interest  and  rpi  r  i  *  *1,  i 

I  hose  few  blank  spots  are  the  prob- 

estre  o  o  so.  administration  and  the 

Normal  Contacts  Are  Best  public  relations  staff,  not  the  worries 

If  I  were  responsible  for  the  public  individual  classroom  teacher. 

relations  of  the  school  district,  I  would  We  seem  to  have  misinterpreted  the 

much  rather  have  no  representation  in  obvious  truth  that  the  teacher  can  be 

a  club  or  in  a  group  than  to  have  the  the  school’s  best  public  relations  agent. 

school  represented  by  a  teacher  who  is  Of  course,  the  classroom  teacher  is  the 

neither  qualified  nor  adequately  pre-  school’s  most  important  public  rela- 

1  Bernays,  Edward  L.  Public  Relations  lor  Public  Education,  S.  P.  R.  A.  1947. 
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tions  agent,  but  that  does  not  mean 
she  shall  be  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision  of  the  public 
relations  program. 

School  Board  Defines  Policies 

The  broad  purposes  and  policies  of 
a  public  relations  program  for  a  school 
district  should  be  defined  and  official¬ 
ly  stated  by  the  board  of  education. 
The  chief  school  administrator  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  fulfillment 
of  such  a  program,  but  the  school 
board  must  provide  adequate  funds 
and  personnel.  In  the  very  small 
school  system,  the  superintendent  or 
chief  administrator  will  need  to  obtain 
his  expert  public  relations  counsel 
from  outside  sources.  In  the  medium¬ 
sized  or  large  school  system,  a  tech¬ 
nically  trained,  and  possibly  experi¬ 
enced  public  relations  counselor  should 
be  a  part  of  the  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel.  But  please  don’t  call  him  the 
“Public  Relations  Director.”  The 
superintendent  is  (both  in  fact  and 
theory)  the  actual  public  relations 
director,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship 
to  the  board  of  education. 

There’s  Trouble  in  a  Title 

Why  handicap  any  man  with  the 
misnomer  of  Piiblic  Relations  Direc¬ 
tor  ?  The  title  has  a  bad  connotation 
in  legislative  halls.  Such  a  man  is 
looked  upon  as  the  propaganda  expert, 
as  the  fixer  or  the  front  for  the  real 
director.  ^lore  realistically,  and  more 
properly,  the  public  relations  expert 
should  bo  listed  as  an  assistant  admin¬ 
istrator,  This  implies  that  he  is  a 
functional  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  school  system,  that  he  recom¬ 
mends  policies,  and  that  he  has  a  line 
and  staff  relationship  to  the  chief 
school  administrator.  If  necessary  he 
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can  be  given  some  other  title,  such  as 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
community  relations,  or  publications, 
or  some  other  traditional  duties  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  smaller  school  sys¬ 
tems  it  may  be  necessary'  to  combine 
his  work  with  some  other  administra¬ 
tive  function,  such  as  records  or  re¬ 
search,  in  order  to  get  a  man  who  is 
fully  qualified.  It’s  wiser  to  pay  the 
salary  necessary  to  obtain  a  capable 
and  experienced  individual,  even  if  he 
gives  only  half  or  two-thirds  of  his 
time  to  public  relations  per  se. 

Take  Off  the  Pressure 

This  started  out  to  be  a  discussion 
of  the  classroom  teacher’s  part  in 
school  public  relations,  and  it  still  is. 
It  is  an  appeal  to  take  the  pressure  off 
the  classroom  teacher  and  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  policies  and  super¬ 
vision  of  public  relations  upon  the 
school  board  and  its  administrative 
officers.  The  specific  techniques  for 
using  the  radio,  the  newspaper,  the 
film  and  all  other  media  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  require  time  and  skills 
that  can  best  be  provided  by  trained 
specialists.  In  those  cases  where  the 
services  of  a  competent  classroom 
teacher  are  nee<led  for  speeches  or  for 
special  work  with  committees  or 
groups,  by  all  means  recognize  this 
service  as  extra  work,  train  the  teacher 
for  it,  and  pay  her  accordingly. 

The  old  saying  “everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  nobody’s  business”  never  was 
tnier  than  in  the  arena  of  publie  rela¬ 
tions.  Teaching  is  the  teacher’s  busi¬ 
ness.  In  her  contacts  with  pupil  and 
parent  and  in  her  normal  circle  of 
acquaintances,  she  is  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  in  any  school  public 
relations  program.  Give  her  a  chance 
to  show'  what  she  really  can  do! 


Enlisting  Community  Support 

By  EDMUND  H.  THORNE 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

West  HaHford,  Connecticut 


The  educational  program  of  any 
community  depends  largely  upon 
the  insight  and  understanding  its 
citizens  have  regarding  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  education  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  believe  these  needs  are 
being  realized. 

Good  schools  do  not  just  happen. 
They  are  usually  the  result  of  good 
professional  and  lay  leadership  with  a 
long  range,  continuous  program  of  in¬ 
terpretation  extending  over  a  number 
of  years — where  people  are  not  only 
well  informed  regarding  the  objectives, 
conditions,  and  needs  of  their  schools, 
but  where  they  actually  participate  in 
shaping  the  school  policies  designed 
to  develop  the  kind  of  educational  pro¬ 
gram  they  desire  for  their  children. 

Conversely,  p)oor  schools  are  more 
apt  to  be  found  where  good  leadership 
has  been  lacking  and  where  the  public 
has  been  asked  only  to  furnish  the  fis¬ 
cal  support  for  a  school  program  that 
it  had  no  part  in  developing,  and  one 
in  which  it  lacked  confidence.  Sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  public  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  education  in  such  com¬ 
munities  have  either  been  ignored  or 
considered  by  some  school  administra¬ 
tors  as  attempts  of  the  public  to  med¬ 
dle  in  school  affairs. 

Cooperative  Group  Participation 
In  general,  the  American  people 
want  good  schools.  They  have  great 
faith  in  public  education.  Often¬ 
times  they  do  not  know  what  consti¬ 
tutes  good  schools,  but  they  honestly 
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crave  the  best  education  possible  for 
their  children.  They  may  see  many 
shortcomings  of  the  school  and  be  criti¬ 
cal  for  one  reason  or  another.  They 
may  even  find  fault  with  good  practice 
because  they  are  ill-informed  and  do 
not  understand.  But  giving  voice  to 
such  criticism,  is  not  because  they  do 
not  believe  in  public  education,  but 
rather  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  sub-con¬ 
scious  desire  for  something  they  be¬ 
lieve  better.  Often  they  do  not  know 
how  to  express  or  articulate  their  feel¬ 
ings.  They  welcome  leadership  and 
many  of  them  will  give  generously  of 
their  time  and  effort  if  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  wise  school  administra¬ 
tor  will  welcome  such  a  situation.  He 
recognizes  the  potential  strength  that 
lies  in  cooperative  group  participation 
and  planning.  Instead  of  resisting 
assistance  and  defending  current  prac¬ 
tices,  or  trying  to  promote  his  own 
plans,  even  though  carefully  made,  he 
will  welcome  their  advice.  He  will 
actively  seek  their  counsel,  realizing 
that  the  strength  of  the  American  edu¬ 
cational  system  lies  in  the  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  best  democratic  procedure. 
He  believes  in  a  relationship  where 
the  school,  the  community,  and  the 
home  are  partners  in  working  for  the 
achievement  of  common  goals. 

This  assistance  must  go  beyond  the 
mere  support  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  and  other  civic  groups 
once  a  year,  when  budget  appropria¬ 
tions  are  being  made.  It  will  not  per- 
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mit  the  employment  of  high  pressure 
methods  to  secure  a  favorable  vote  on 
a  school  bond  issue.  Instead,  it  prac¬ 
tices  a  philosophy  of  administration 
that  operates  in  accordance  with  our 
best  American  democratic  tradition. 
It  permeates  the  entire  staff  of  the 
school  from  superintendent  to  the 
school  janitor.  The  rights,  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  all  agents  in  the 
school  are  honored  and  respected. 
Their  advice  and  counsel  are  greatly 
valued.  This  same  spirit  and  attitude 
govern  the  relations  of  the  school  and 
the  community.  It  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  schools  do  not  belong  to  the 
superintendent  or  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  but  that  they  belong  to  the 
people — all  of  the  people,  and  not  one 
particular  social  or  economic  group  of 
the  community. 

Partners  in  a  Common  Enterprise 

The  administrative  and  teaching 
personnel  l>elieve  in  the  concept  that 
parents  and  teachers  are  partners  in  a 
common  enterprise.  They  do  not  view 
the  public  simply  as  “silent”  partners 
expected  to  elect  representatives  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  pay  their 
school  taxes  without  grumbling,  but  to 
have  no  voice  in  the  administration  of 
their  schools. 

Under  such  a  concept,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  every  member  of  his  staff 
must  maintain  an  open-minded  atti¬ 
tude  at  all  times.  They  must  welcome 
and  respect  suggestions  from  others. 
They  must  guard  against  the  natural 
reaction  to  defend  current  practice. 
They  must  be  sensitive  to  the  hope  and 
ambitions,  the  desires  and  needs  of 
parents  and  pupils.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  keep  communicative 
channels  open  so  that  people  not  only 
feel  free  to  express  themselves,  but 


their  counsel  is  actively  sought  and  de¬ 
sired. 

School  faculties  that  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  working  with  com¬ 
munity  groups  may  want  to  begin  by 
inviting  citizens  to  assist  in  working 
on  some  problem  of  mutual  concern 
around  which  is  a  felt  need  by  both 
the  school  and  the  home.  This  may  be 
a  problem  concerning  transportation 
of  pupils,  length  of  school  day,  home 
work,  report  cards,  the  school  lunch, 
recreation,  etc.  It  is  recommended 
that  they  provide  ample  opportunity 
for  full  discussion  and  debate,  explor¬ 
ing  all  possibilities,  utilizing  expert 
consultant  help  if  desired,  and  work 
out  as  satisfactory  a  solution  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  all  concerned.  Such  activities 
may  easily  point  to  the  need  for  other 
services  involving  expenditures  for 
personnel  and  equipment  beyond  bud¬ 
get  allotments.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  lead  to  the  curtailment  of  non- 
essential  services,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  violently  opposed  by  these 
same  people  if  they  had  not  thought 
through  and  arrived  at  the  course  of 
action.  The  deliberations,  findings, 
and  recommendations  of  these  cooper¬ 
ating  lay  study  groups  should  be  given 
wide  publicity. 

Overall  Objectives 

Efforts  should  also  be  made  to  in¬ 
terest  citizens  in  the  overall  objectives 
and  purposes  of  education.  Business 
and  professional  men,  laborers,  parents 
and  teachers  all  need  to  discover  and 
understand  the  real  nature  and  fiinc- 
tion  of  education  in  our  democratic 
society.  Attention  should  be  focused 
on  the  broad  concepts  of  education  and 
the  specific  responsibility  of  the  school 
in  the  process.  Many  people,  repre¬ 
senting  diversified  interests,  may  work 
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cooperatively  in  establishing  goals  and 
objectives  of  public  education.  They 
should  concern  themselves  with  the 
outcomes  they  desire  to  achieve  and 
the  necessary  experiences  youngsters 
should  have  in  attaining  them.  They 
need  to  consider  the  individual  needs 
of  youth  as  well  as  the  greater  social 
needs  of  our  democracy.  They  might 
well  ask  what  kind  of  men  and  women 
they  want  their  boys  and  girls  to  be. 
What  are  the  implications  for  educa¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  all  and  what  special¬ 
ized  education  should  be  provided  for 
individual  interests  and  aptitudes? 
They  might  also  consider  the  kind  of 
a  world  in  which  they  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  live  and  how  these  objectives 
can  be  achieved  through  education  in 
our  community. 

It  is  not  enough  to  borrow  some 
high-sounding  statements  of  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  from  well-known  edu¬ 
cationists,  although  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  consulted  and  considered.  It 
is  much  more  desirable  that  they  .be 
developed  and  affirmed  by  teachers 
and  citizens  at  the  local  community 
level.  The  process  of  discovery  is  as 
important  as  the  product. 

Continual  Ee  evaluation 

If  the  people  of  the  community  have 
been  rather  backward  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  function  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  if  their  thinking  has  progressed 
little  beyond  the  traditional  “3  R’s,” 
or  that  the  school  exists  to  “discipline” 
the  child,  here  is  an  opportunity  for 
exerting  leadership  through  construc¬ 
tive  group  thinking  and  thereby  raise 
the  educational  horizons  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  greater  the  lag,  the 
greater  challenge !  This  is  not  an 
easy  task,  nor  is  it  one  that  can  be 


accomplished  in  one  evening  meeting, 
nor  perhaps  a  year  of  intensive  effort 
Neither  are  goals,  once  defined  and 
established,  so  sacred  that  they  cannot 
be  changed.  The  best  statement  of  ob¬ 
jectives  a  generation  ago  will  not 
suffice  today.  Today’s  objectives  may 
not  satisfy  tomorrow’s  needs.  Goals 
need  to  be  continuously  examined  and 
re-evaluated. 

Appraise  Present  Practice 

Having  determined  the  objectives 
through  cooperative  group  effort,  it  is 
well  to  appraise  present  practice.  The 
strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the 
school  will  be  revealed.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  will  not  attempt  to  cover  up 
defects;  he  will  honestly  seek  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  well  the  schools  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  youth  as  set  forth  in  the 
objectives.  Some  of  this  can  be  done 
through  careful  research  by  technical 
experts.  Parents  and  pupils  can  also 
do  much  to  assist  and  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  under  professional  guidance. 
Follow-up  studies  may  be  made  of 
high  school  graduates  to  see  how  well 
the  school  has  met  their  needs.  A  com¬ 
munity  may  want  to  know  how  many 
boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school  be¬ 
fore  graduation  and  try  to  ascertain 
the  reason  for  early  leaving.  Or  they 
may  may  interest  themselves  in  teacher 
turn-over.  How  long  do  teachers  stay 
in  the  community?  Why  don’t  they 
remain  ?  What  is  the  school  doing 
about  training  for  citizenship,  home 
and  family  living,  health,  etc.  ?  These 
and  countless  other  questions  provide 
fruitful  areas  of  study  for  any  com¬ 
munity.  They  are  of  interest  to  par¬ 
ents  and  other  citizens  and  should  not 
be  the  concern  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  professional  staff  alone. 
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Lay  groups  can  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  helping  to  identify  school  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  bringing  about  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  educational  program.  By 
working  on  school  problems  they  will 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education,  its  purposes 
and  needs.  As  a  result  they  can  be 
instrumental  in  securing  community 
support  for  curriculum  change,  extend¬ 
ing  school  services,  and  increasing  fis¬ 
cal  aid  if  required.  Many  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  ade¬ 
quate  school  support  and  improvement 
of  education  at  the  community  level 


will  vanish  through  the  use  of  such  a 
plan. 

No  one  can  prescribe  an  exact 
formula  for  use  in  every  community. 
The  introduction  of  such  a  plan,  the 
problems  studied,  the  number  of  people 
involved,  how  they  are  chosen,  etc., 
will  vary  from  one  community  to  the 
next.  The  important  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  the  educational  program  of 
any  school  system  will  be  strengthened 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  it 
utilizes  lay  participation  in  develop¬ 
ing  plans  and  appraising  the  work  of 
its  schools. 
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Large  Was  Our  Bounty.  Natural  Re- 
Bi  urces  and  the  Schools.  1948.  Yearbook, 
Association  tor  Supervision  and  Curricu¬ 
lum  Development  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  Washington.  $2.50. 

Large  Wag  Our  Bounty  is  concerned 
with  the  development  and  use  of  our  na¬ 
tural  resources,  and  what  schools  are  do¬ 
ing  to  make  our  use  wiser.  The  national 
misuse  of  our  natural  resources  is  a  well- 
known  fact  but  there  are  many  who  are 
ignorant  of  this  national  crime  and  whose 
actions  betray  their  own  best  interests 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  Society  rests  on 
its  resources — its  fields  and  waterways, 
its  land,  its  sunshine  and  rainfall,  its 
minerals  and  its  trees.  In  this  very  stimu¬ 
lating  year  book  a  splendid  job  of  spot 
reporting  has  been  done.  We  see  how  a 
teacher  in  Georgia  spent  several  weeks 
with  her  class  studying  the  soils  and  the 
forests  and  the  rivers  of  her  section  of 
the  state.  Other  examples  are  given  and 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  indic^ate  that  the 
schools  are  doing  something.  The  volume 
looks  forward  to  the  future  and  suggests 
guides  for  action. 


The  Age  of  Adam.  By  James  Lees- 
Milne.  New  York.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd. 
1948.  viii  and  184  pages.  $6.00. 

American  educ^itors  should  join  in  w’el- 
coming  the  venerable  publishing  house  of 
B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  to  these  shores.  This 
old  British  house  has  now  opened  a  New 
York  shop  and  the  magnificent  books 
bearing  this  imprint  should  now  be  more 
readily  available  to  American  schools  and 
teachers.  The  present  volume  traces  the 
work  of  Robert  Adam  and  his  three 
brothers  in  the  field  of  architecture  and 
designing.  After  a  consideration  of  the 
biographies  of  the  Brothers  Adams  from 
their  beginnings  in  Scotland  to  their 
ecentual  position  as  the  most  fashionable 
and  influential  architects  and  designers 
ill  eighteenth  century  Britain,  Mr.  Lees- 
Milne  proceeds  to  a  critical  examination 
of  their  work  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland — their  town  houses  and  country 
houses,  squares  and  terraces,  ceilings, 
furniture,  and  monuments.  Next  there  is 
an  assessment  of  the  work  of  the  Adam’s 
contemporaries  and  rivals.  A  succeeding 
section  deals  with  the  Adam  influence  as 
it  spread  elsewhere  in  Europe  and,  later, 
to  these  shores.  There  are  more  than  200 
illustrations  to  enliven  the  text. 


The  Incentive  to  Aa  and  Principle 

in  School  Public  Relations 

By  JAMES  A.  VAN  ZWOLL 
Professor  of  Educalional  Administration 
University  of  Maryland 


WE,  the  American  people,  are  a 
hard-headed  practical  people. 
We  do  things.  Accomplish¬ 
ment  is  our  great  glory.  For  the  most 
part  our  heads  are  not  lost  in  the 
clouds.  Our  feet  are  always  on  solid 
ground.  We  scoff  at  theory.  We 
assume  that  a  wide  gulf  separates 
practice  from  theory.  Who  has  not 
heard,  “Oh,  that’s  all  right  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  .  .  .”  ? 

Impulse  to  Action 

The  urge  to  do  is  present  also  in  the 
field  of  educational  administration. 
When  need  becomes  apparent,  the  in¬ 
centive  to  action  is  spurred  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Educational  needs  do  not  ma¬ 
terialize  out  of  nothingness.  Need 
accumulates  over  a  period  of  time, 
snowballing  from  apparent  insignifi¬ 
cance  to  proportions  which  brook  no 
denial. 

The  early  stages  of  need  are  often 
disregarded,  or,  if  not  wholly  disre¬ 
garded,  they  are  brushed  aside  until  a 
more  opportune  day.  The  more  oppor¬ 
tune  day  never  seems  to  come.  Con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  need  is  dulled. 
Apparently  out  of  nowhere  appears 
the  nemesis,  a  pygmy  need  grown  to 
giant  size. 

The  educational  need  is  great.  The 
need  may  be  such  as  to  require  (1)  a 
change  in  educational  program  (cur¬ 
riculum  and  method  of  instruction), 
(2)  an  improved  teaching  personnel, 
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(3)  new  school  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  facilities,  (4)  perhaps  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  school  districts,  (5)  possi¬ 
bly  revamping  of  the  financial  aspects 
of  education  in  order  to  increase  rev¬ 
enues  sufficiently  to  meet  need  and  to 
use  moneys  received  to  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness,  or  any  one  of  a  host  of  other 
possible  modifications  or  innovations. 

The  pressing  nature  of  the  matured 
educational  need,  whatever  it  may  be, 
now  stimulates  the  administrator  to 
action.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  In  fact, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
The  urge  to  do  asserts  itself.  The 
scorn  for  theory  gains  increased  em¬ 
phasis.  The  hard-headed  practical 
approach  seems  the  obvious  and  the 
only  one.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
people  be  aroused  to  the  need.  A  cam¬ 
paign  suggests  itself  as  the  logical 
means  for  rousing  the  people.  Propa¬ 
ganda  techniques  are  set  into  motion. 
Every  attempt  is  made  to  arouse  the 
people  to  an  emotional  pitch  which  will 
result  in  a  support  of  the  program 
proposed  and  in  a  fulfillment  of  the 
immediate  need. 

Once  the  goal  has  been  achieved,  the 
campaign  is  discontinued.  Reaction 
sets  in  and  an  apathy  results  towards 
the  schools  and  towards  the  educational 
needs  presented.  The. schools  have  in 
a  sense  made  a  small  temporary  gain 
and,  in  the  making  thereof,  they  have 
sustained  a  greater  long-term  loss. 
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The  Reconsideration 

The  administrator,  who  has  been 
caught  up  in  the  whirlpool  cycle  of 
neglected  needs  grown  to  not-to-be- 
denied  proportions  and  met  by  oppor¬ 
tunistic  campaign  and  propagandists 
ballyhoo  techniques,  may  settle  back 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  relapsing  into  the 
doldrums  from  which  he  has  been  so 
urgently  and  so  disturbingly  shaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administra¬ 
tor  may  awaken  to  the  unsatisfactori¬ 
ness  of  the  means  whereby  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  met.  He  may  perceive  the 
desirability  of  developing  a  means 
whereby  educational  needs  may  be  met 
progressively.  He  may  discern  that 
a  democratic  way  of  life  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  organization  which  is  a  part 
of  that  way  of  life  have  implications 
with  respect  to  the  means  for  solving 
problems. 

A  public  institution  within  a  demo¬ 
cratic  organization  of  society  connotes 
participation  in  the  operation  of  that 
institution.  The  participatory  nature 
of  the  public  schools  is  particularly 
noted  and  emphasized  as  a  “partner¬ 
ship  between  the  parent  and  the  state”^ 
and  as  a  joint  enterprise  of  profession 
and  public.^  The  principles  of  demo¬ 
cratic  operation,  the  implications  of 
participation,  and  the  nature  of  part¬ 
nership  or  joint  enterprise  endeavor 
have  specific  import  with  reference  to 
the  means  for  solving  educational  prob¬ 
lems  and  for  fulfilling  educational 
needs. 

Import  of  the  Partnership  Concept 

The  democratic  principle  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  one  either  of  direct  participa¬ 
tion  or  of  less  direct  participation 
through  elected  representatives.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  policies  and  for  action 
taken  remains  at  all  times  with  the 


people.  The  people  exert  influence 
upon  their  representatives  and  determ¬ 
ine  whether  they  will  continue  to  be 
represented  by  them. 

Because  there  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  people  for  the  policies  and  actions 
of  government,  education  is  of  para¬ 
mount  significance  in  a  democratic 
organization  of  society.  In  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  the  government  of  the 
people  cannot  go  far  above  or  beyond 
the  developed  intelligence  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  people. 

A  high  level  of  intelligence  and  the 
understanding  which  accompanies  it 
are  basic  to  good  government  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  Hence,  education  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  has  become  a  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Education  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  continuance  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  democratic  way  of 
living.  The  general  welfare  of  the 
people  in  a  democratic  society  is  in¬ 
separably  coupled  to  and  influenced  by 
education  in  the  social,  civic,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  life. 

Education  in  the  various  aspects  of 
life  requires  that  the  educational  in¬ 
stitution  be  as  close  to  the  actual  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  as  possible.  The  institution 
tends  of  itself  to  recede  from  actual 
life  situations,  to  crystallize  into  a  set 
pattern,  and  to  become  sufficient  unto 
itself.  Such  withdrawal  of  the  public 
institution  tends  to  decrease  its  func¬ 
tionality. 

Retention  of  the  public  school’s 
functionality  and  its  raison  d’etre  re¬ 
quires  that  the  institution  seek  first  of 
all  to  discover  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
eommunity  accordingly.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  the  institution  must  seek  to 
make  all  the  people  of  the  community 
conversant  with  the  purposes,  efforts. 
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accomplishments,  values,  and  even  the 
failings  of  the  schools.  This  two-way 
activity  has  been  called  “social  in¬ 
terpretation.”^ 

The  success  of  the  two-way  interpre¬ 
tive  process  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  all  the  people  of  the  community 
are  informed  about  all  factors  pertain¬ 
ing  to  public  education  and  to  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  they  demonstrate  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  their  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  All  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  fall  into  two  groups,  (1)  those 
who  are  members  of  or  employees  of 
the  l>oard  of  education  and  (2)  all 
others.  These  two  groups  must  work 
in  close  harmony  and  in  a  spirit  of 
genuine  cooperation  if  the  educational 
institution  is  to  operate  at  its  best. 

An  optimum  interpretive  program 
can  be  put  into  effect  only  (1)  when 
all  employees  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  organized  by  the  superintend¬ 
ent  or  by  his  deputy  in  a  well-informed 
Ixxly  of  interpretive  agents,  (2)  when 
rapport  is  established  between  the  in¬ 
terpretive  agents  and  the  parents  and 
other  lay  members  of  the  community, 
and  (3)  when  the  two-way  stream  of 
information — community  to  school 
and  school  to  community — becomes 
effective  in  vitalizing  the  educational 
program  and  in  informing  the  people 
of  the  community  about  that  vitaliza- 
tion. 

What  Information  to  Impart 

All'  information  to  which  the  people 
have  a  right  should  be  made  available 
to  them.  The  people  are  partners  with 
the  state  in  the  educational  enterprise. 
As  partners,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  all  the  information.  Moehlman^ 
suggests  that:  “Social  interpretation 
shall  be  considered  as  that  activity 
through  which  the  peoi)le  are  fully 


and  completely  informed  of  the  pur¬ 
pose,  value,  conditions,  and  needs  of 
public  education.”  Reeder®  suggests 
that  in  addition  to  the  publication  of 
information  to  the  extent  that  it  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  all  the  truth  that  is  fit 
to  be  told  and  which  will  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  be  disseminated. 

Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  upon  the  need  for  an  interpre¬ 
tive  policy  which  is  (1)  continuous, 
(2)  truthful,  (3)  complete,  and  (4) 
flexible  in  the  adjustment  of  its  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  various  levels  of  in¬ 
terest  and  of  understanding  among  the 
people.  Neither  can  the  emphasis  be 
made  too  great  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
all  such  available  agents  and  agencies 
as:  (1)  the  board  of  education,  (2) 
all  board  of  education  employees — 
teaching  and  non-teaching,  (3)  lay 
and  professional  groups,  (4)  such 
means  of  communication  as  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  radio,  and  the  school  publi¬ 
cations,  (.5)  the  school  plant,  and  (G) 
the  educational  program  in  action.® 

Adherence  to  an  interpretive  policy 
which  is  continuous,  complete,  honest, 
and  flexible  in  its  presentation  will 
ser\’e  as  a  bedrock  of  understanding 
among  the  people  of  the  community. 
Upon  this  bedrock  can  be  built  the 
sound  foundation  of  popular  support 
which  a  democratic  social  institution 
needs.  Poj)ular  support,  re-enforced 
and  strengthened  by  a  continuous  in¬ 
terpretive  program,  will  be  maintained 
at  the  level  of  educational  need.  Thus, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  propagan¬ 
dize  the  people  to  an  emotional  pitch 
in  order  to  see  the  schools  through  a 
crisis. 

Progressive  exposure  of  educational 
problems  and  solution  of  the  problems 
as  they  arise  forestall  snowballing  of 
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these  problems  to  the  proportions  of  in  education  as  contrasted  to  the 
uncontrollable  giants.  Thus,  too,  apathy  and  resentment  which  are  fro- 
principle  may  be  brought  to  bear  so  quent  concomitants  and  aftermaths  of 
that  no  resort  need  be  made  to  oppor^  propagandistic  pressure-type  cam- 
tunism  or  to  expediency.  And,  gains  paigns  which  pass  under  the  guise  of 
made  will  be,  permanent,  accompanied  public  relations  and  even  of  interpre- 
by  a  genuine  concern  for  and  interest  tive  activity. 
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D  Fs  Dividends  in  Prospect 

By  SISTER  M.  GABRIELINE 
St.  Mary  Convent, 

Monroe,  Michigan 


CASUAL  readers  of  daily  papers 
and  current  magazines  greeted  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 
with  varying  degrees  of  interest  or 
apathy.  In  the  interval  between  July 
and  November  their  interest  waned, 
caught  up  temi)orarily  by  the  publicity 
given  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  lx)at- 
load  of  DP’s.  The  heart  of  America 
attended  this  event  with  feelings  of 
8\Tnpathy,  satisfaction  and  enthusiasm. 
But  America  must  dedicate  its  mind 
as  well  as  its  heart  to  this  work  of 
mercy.  To  stimulate  an  appreciation 
of  this  problem,  who  is  better  qualified 
than  the  educator? 

During  the  next  two  years,  at 
least,  we  will  be  receiving  into  our 
country  thousands  of  DP’s.  The 
young  people  will  enter  our  schools 
and  the  older  people  will  be  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  To  ease  their  adjustment  we  can 
build  up  in  the  minds  of  our  students 
a  broad  understanding  of  this  problem. 
We  can  show  them  the  advantages  that 
will  accrue  to  the  United  States  from 
an  economic  and  social  viewpoint, 
being  careful  the  while  to  be  genuine¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  DP  in  himself 
as  well  as  in  the  DP  for  ourselves. 
We  will  point  out  to  them  the  double 
advantage  in  accepting  these  brave 
remnants  of  a  persecuted  humanity. 
We  will  persuade  them  to  think  along 
with  Varian  Fry,  the  European  repre¬ 


sentative  of  the  Emergency  Rescue 
Committee,  who,  two  years  ago  made 
the  following  statement  concerning 
refuges  we  had  already  accepted: 

It  is  not  only  fi^oocl  to  know  that  they 
were  able  to  come,  and  to  po  on  working. 
It  is  also  goo<l  to  know  that  so  many  of 
them  have  had  very  considerable  success. 
It  shows  not  only  how  much  opportunity 
.\merica  still  has  to  offer  the  newcomer  to 
its  shores;  it  shows  also  how  much  the 
newcomer  to  its  shores  has  to  offer  to 
America.  It  was  no  purely  humanitarian 
gesture  of  ours  to  let  these  people  in. 
\Ve  profited  enormously  from  it.  We  got 
some  of  the  best  minds  Europe  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  generation.! 

Economic  Benefits 

Economically,  it  will  benefit  us  to 
admit  the  DP  because  it  will  actually 
cost  us  less  to  transfer  him  to  America 
than  to  keep  on  supporting  him  in  a 
German  DP  camp.  $200.00  will 
secure  him  safe  passage  to  the  land 
of  the  free  whereas  an  expenditure  of 
$135.00  a  year  has  been  necessary  to 
maintain  him  ‘in  the  twilight  of  exist¬ 
ence’  in  the  German  camps  of  the 
American  zone.^  In  1947,  for  example, 
the  American  army  spent  $115  million 
in  caring  for  these  people.®  And  what 
was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  the 
year?  Relief,  only  temporary  relief 
for  these  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
same  task,  the  same  e.xpenditures  are 
ours  for  another  year,  and  another, 
until  resettlement  in  this  country  en¬ 
ables  the  DP  to  function  as  a  normal 
human  being,  one  who  can  give  as 


1  Davie.  “Our  Newest  Americans,”  Surrey  Graphic,  35:144. 

2  “PCIRO,”  Surrey  Midmonthly,  84:54. 

3  “A  General  on  the  DP’s,”  America,  78:311. 
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well  as  take,  one  who  wants  to  give 
that  he  may  take  with  dignity.  Per¬ 
manent  resettlement,  therefore,  is  eco¬ 
nomical  because  it  will  eliminate  a 
heavy  expense  item  from  the  Federal 
budget. 

Skilled  Workers 

If  this  be  considered  only  a  nega¬ 
tive  reason  why  the  DP  will  help  us 
to  economize,  let  us  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  a  positive  angle.  In  spite 
of  the  millions  who  make  up  our  popu¬ 
lation,  we  are  in  constant  need  of  spe¬ 
cialists  for  certain  jobs.  The  skilled 
mechanic  is  always  in  demand,  engin¬ 
eers  are  key  men  in  industry ;  and  men 
of  research  are  required  who  have  a 
patience  that  is  peculiar  to  many 
Europeans.  According  to  a  recent 
survey  taken  among  228,000  DP’s, 
18,000  were  classified  as  skilled  work¬ 
ers  and  4,000  as  engineers,'*  while  the 
‘‘Individual  Record”  just  released  by 
PCIRO  lists  specialists  in  nearly  a 
hundred  fields.**  In  a  study  in  occu¬ 
pational  adjustment  of  the  refugee,  it 
was  discovered  that  those  with  highly 
developed  technical  skills  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  readily  found  suitable 
employment  and  that  skilled  craftsmen 
like  mechanics,  carpenters,  jiainters, 
diamond  cutters,  jewelry  makers  and 
tailors  secured  work  almost  immediate¬ 
ly.®  In  comparing  the  DP  of  today 
with  the  immigrant  of  yesterday,  it 
b'comes  obvious  that  his  education  and 
training  are  of  a  higher  degree  and 
better  quality. 

Still  another  reason  urges  us  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  DP  on  an  economic  basis.  The 
far-crv  of  today,  perhaps  of  any  in- 
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dustrial  ago,  is  for  a  more  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  material  wealth.  Economists 
tell  us  that  an  increase  in  production 
is  accompanied  by  a  larger  distribu¬ 
tion  in  wages,  which  in  turn  increases 
the  consumer  buying  power.  How 
does  the  DP  stimulate  this  program? 
Ry  lK)osting  our  population,  which 
according  to  statistics,  will  be  station¬ 
ary  by  1970.’  An  increase  in  the  birth 
rate  could  effect  the  same  result,  but 
we  have  no  assurance  that  the  spurt 
upward  in  the  1940’8  will  continue  in 
opposition  to  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  last  century  or  the  abrupt  descent 
of  the  last  decade.  Immigration  then, 
is  ready  to  increase  our  production  by 
increasing  ^  the  number  of  producers 
and  consumers. 

Immediately  there  will  be  alarmists 
who  will  point  to  present  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  ask  if  the  foreigner  is  to  be 
favored  with  a  job  before  the  native- 
American.  Unemployment  will,  al¬ 
ways  be  with  us  but  if  there  are  vacan¬ 
cies  which  are  not  being  filled  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  because 
qualifications  are  lacking  in  the  idle 
employee,  why  should  we  not  allow 
the  DP  to  fill  this  vacancy,  and  thus 
help  to  increase  production  ?  Further¬ 
more,  ^Maurice  Davie  reports  from  a 
survey  made  in  the  period  from  1933 
to  1944,  that  immigrants  actually  cre¬ 
ated  employment  for  Americans  and 
other  refugees  by  initiating  new  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.®  They  brought  with 
them  or  developed  new  processes  in 
manufacturing,  e.g.  scientific  instru¬ 
ments,  precision  tools,  and  synthetic 
products.® 
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From  the  standpoint  of  economics, 
then,  America  will  benefit  by  admit¬ 
ting  the  DP’s.  Millions  of  dollars 
drawn  from  American  taxpayers,  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  keeping  them  in  exist¬ 
ence,  will  stimulate  them  to  the  point 
of  daring  to  take  fresh  hold  on  life 
again.  Offering  them  a  place  in  our 
industrial  world,  comparable  to  the 
training  and  experience  they  have  al¬ 
ready  acquired,  will  prove  a  sound  in¬ 
vestment  paying  high  dividends.  We 
need  them  here  to  supplement  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  train  new  workers  in 
their  particular  trades  and  crafts. 
Finally  we  will  find  our  production 
increased  because  the  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation  will  dymand  it  and  the  new  cm- 
[doyment  they  will  create  will  increase 
our  consumer  buying  power. 

Social  and  Spiritual  Benefits 

Put  money  alone,  and  the  things 
that  money  can  buy,  do  not  make  the 
world  liajtpy.  ^lan  is  a  social  being 
and  as  such  is  dependent  on  others  for 
inspiration  and  encouragement  in  the 
higher  things  of  life.  Are  these  people 
worthy  of  our  friendship?  Have  they 
the  power  to  enrich  our  American 
ideal  of  life?  Just  what  arc  their 
ideals  as  deduced  from  their  mode  of 
living  during  the  recent  social  u))- 
heaval  in  Kiirope? 

.\nyone  who  has  preferred  exile 
from  homeland  and  family  to  subser¬ 
vience  to  dictators  is  truly  democratic, 
truly  .\merican  in  his  ideals.  Kather 
than  yi('ld  to  either  promises  or  threats 
from  the  invader  of  his  conscience,  he 
chose  to  forfeit  security  instead  of  ])oli- 
tical  and  religions  freedom.  We  have, 
then,  among  tlie  DP’s,  a  spirit  that  has 
been  tried  and  proved.  These  are  not 
weaklings,  but  men  of  valor  who  have 
chosen  to  fight  for  the  right  in  opposi¬ 


tion  to  the  practice  prevalent  in  the 
dictatorships,  of  making  right  yield  to 
might. 

Mentally  they  have  had  the  stamina 
to  withstand  years  of  persecution.  Is 
it  not  true  that  to  endure  is  even  more 
difficult  than  to  fight  ?  Nor  has  the 
mental  endurance  been  aided  by  a 
healthy  body.  Undernourishment  has 
only  deepened  their  capacity  for  men¬ 
tal  suffering.  But  through  all  these 
dark  and  perilous  years  they  have  per¬ 
severed  clinging  to  the  stubborn  hope 
that  freedom  will  be  theirs.  Truly 
they  are  the  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
whose  presence  in  our  midst  will  be 
an  inspiration. 

A  man  can  have  spirit,  and  a  man 
can  be  a  physical  giant,  but  if  his  tal¬ 
ents  are  not  developed  how  much  will 
he  contribute  to  the  society  in  which 
he  finds  himself?  Can  the  DP  enrich 
our  social  life  by  the  influence  of  his 
education  and  training? 

Outstanding  Contributions 

W(>  cannot  read  American  history 
without  reading  the  history  of  the  im¬ 
migrant.  In  the  field  of  science,  emin¬ 
ent  names  like  Alexis  Carrel,  Xobel 
prize  winner,  and  Albert  A.  Afiehael- 
son,  Jewish  physicist,  prove  that  in  the 
j»ast  America  has  benefited  socially  by 
the  high  (piality  of  professional  train¬ 
ing  among  our  immigrants.  Industry 
thrives  on  the  names  of  Carnegie, 
Knudsen.  Bell,  and  Bendix,  all  of 
northern  Uuropean  stock.  The  fine 
arts  flourished  under  masters  like 
Damroseh,  Stokowski,  Bomberg,  TTer- 
bert  and  St.  Gaudens.  We  have  evi¬ 
dence  for  believing  that  the  high 
standard  set  by  earlier  immigrants 
will  [)ersev('re.  Of  those*  whom  for¬ 
tune  and  unfilled  quotas  have  favored 
during  the  last  decade,  more  than  one 
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hundred  have  been  listed  in  “Who’s 
Who  in  America,’^  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  small  percentage  of  population 
that  they  represent — two-tenths  of  one 
percent.  Of  this  number  call  to  mind 
such  outstanding  figures  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  world  as  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
Thomas  Maun  and  Sigrid  Undset, 
Nobel  prize  winners  in  the  group,  and 
also  Andre  ^Maurois,  Emil  Ludwig, 
Franz  Werfel  and  Enrich  ^laria 
Remarque,  whose  presence  here  has 
enriched  American  literature  and 
been  an  inspiration  to  American 
writers.*®  Twenty-six  musicians  are 
recognized  in  the  same  list  of  note- 
worthies,  conductors  like  Arturo  Tos¬ 
canini  and  Bnino  Walter,  pianists  like 
Artur  Schnabel  and  Rudolf  Serken, 
in  addition  to  such  world-renowned 
artists  as  Lotte  T.ehmanu,  Tgnor 
Stravinsky  and  Darius  ^lilhaud.”  Iii 
quantity  scientists  claim  the  lion’s 
share  of  fame  in  this  list  of  quality. 
Altogether  three  hundred  of  them  arc 
listed  in  current  editions  of  “Who’s 
Who  in  America”  and  “American 
^len  of  Science.”  Nine  of  them  are 
Nol>el  Prize  winners.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  refugee  scientists  played 
an  important  part  in  winning  the  war. 
Dr.  Ernst  Berl  turned  his  skill  in 
chemistry,  developed  for  Austria- 
Hungary  in  World  War  I,  against  the 
Axis  nations  in  World  War  II.  Today 
names  like  Ilans  Bethe,  Enrico  Fermi, 
Albert  Einstein  and  James  Franck 
are  only  suggestive  of  the  type  of  serv¬ 
ice  l>eing  rendered  by  these  celebrated 
men  of  science.**  From  Charles 


Boyer,  whose  talent  entertains  the 
millions  to  Jacques  !Maritain  whose 
audience  is  limited  to  the  elite  among 
the  nation’s  philosophers,  we  find 
refugees  in  every  avocation,  prophe¬ 
tic  view  of  what  the  future  holds  out 
to  us  if  we  but  lift  the  latch  on  our 
Atlantic  gate. 

Educated  DP’s 

Over  one-half  of  the  homeless 
people  now  waiting  to  begin  life  anew 
in  America  have  been  educated  beyond 
the  elementary  school;  a  half  of  these 
have  had  a  college  education  or  pro¬ 
fessional  training.*®  In  the  survey  al¬ 
ready  referred  to  we  find  three  more 
groups  of  professional  people  whose 
services  are  in  demand  at  present,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  rural  America,  viz.,  physi¬ 
cians,  (3,000),  nurses,  (4,000),  and 
health  workers,  (2,000).*'*  A  study 
of  the  “Tabulations  of  Interviews  with 
Scholars  in  DP  Camps,  U.  S.  Zone, 
Germany,”  recently  issued  by  PCIRO, 
will  convince  anyone  w'ho  is  still  skep- 
tieal  that  talent  is  being  held  at  bay 
by  interminable  lengths  of  red  tape.*® 

But  if  -we  assent  to  these  reasons 
for  admitting  the  DP,  have  we  any 
assurance  that  his  contributions  to 
America  will  be  permanent  and  con¬ 
tinuous  ?  Even  if  he  eame  as  a  visitor 
for  a  few  years,  we  w'ould  feel  his  in¬ 
fluence,  but  he  is  not  asking  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  guest;  he  wishes  to  give 
himself  to  America  by  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  During 
the  period  from  1933  to  1944,  82.7  per¬ 
cent  of  those  eligible  by  age  have  be¬ 
come  citizens  and  the  remaining  num- 


10  Davie,  Rcftipern  in  America,  p.  344. 

11  Ihid.,  p.  34fi. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  322.  3. 

13  Davie,  “Our  Newest  Anierican.s,”  Surrey  Graphic,  35  :107. 

14  Duslinyek.  “Catholic  Resettlement  Projfram  for  DP’s,”  America,  78:518. 

15  Crane,  Paul,  S.  ,1.  “Tapping  DP  Drain  Power,”  America,  78:510,  511. 
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ber  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  efficient  and  experienced,  potential 
Unaccompanied  children  as  well  as  citizens? 

adult  refugees  are  rapidly  becoming  In  a  spirit  of  democracy,  then,  let 
Americanized.  This  is  true  not  only  us  help  these  people  that  they  may 
because  of  their  relatively  small  num-  help  us.  They  have  in  their  idle 
bers,  wide  distribution,  and  assistance  hands  the  power  to  build  a  stronger 
from  relatives  and  friends,  but  to  two  America,  and  in  their  great  souls  wid- 
important  qualities  inherent  in  the  ened  by  suffering,  the  capacity  for  en- 
refugee,  viz.,  his  superior  education  riching  our  social  life.  In  keeping 
and  cultural  background  together  with  with  our  tradition,  let  us  cooperate 
his  intense  desire  to  become  an  Ameri-  with  them  so  that  together  we  may  de¬ 
can  citizen.  Are  we  not  justified  in  velop  our  own  potentialities  for  the 
expecting  an  enrichment  of  our  social  benefit  of  American  life  today  and 
life  by  the  admission  of  these  highly  tomorrow. 
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Vitalizing  the  High  School  English 
Curriculum,  With  Special  Reference 
to  the  Non-Academic  Student 

By  JOHN  W.  ZORN 

Head  of  English  Departmeni,  Weston  High  School, 

Weston,  Massachusetts 

IT  may  be  categorically  stated  that,  curriculum  must  provide  for  the  new 
for  too  many  of  our  students,  the  students’  needs  and  interests.  The 
high  school  English  curriculum  is  handwriting  is  on  the  wall:  our  uni¬ 
meaningless!  The  traditional  secon-  versal  system  of  free  secondary  etluca- 
dary  school  English  curriculum  was  tion  is  facing  a  critical  time;  history 
set  up  to  prepare  a  highly  selective  must  show  that  it  is  a  really  demo- 
group  for  college.  In  its  time,  this  cratic  achievement  in  American  edu- 
curriculuim  served  its  purpose  well,  cation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factors  in  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the 
the  changing  nature  of  the  secondary  “educationally  neglected”  student  is 
school  are:  one  who  cannot  profitably  study  the 

1.  iK>pular  demand  for  universal  conventional  academic  English  course, 
secondary  school  education.  ^l^at  there  is  an 

2.  resultant  “mushrooming”  of  increasingly  large  group  of  these  high 
secondarv  school  enrollment.  school  students  who  are  not  lx)ok- 

8.  resultant  heterogeneitv  of  abil-  niinded  to  whom  the  accepted  goals 
ity,  purpose,  and  background  of  the  (marks)  mean  little  or  nothing, 
secondarv  school  student.  V  hat,  if  an^  thing,  arc  we  to  do 

In  1870.  there  were  70.000  students  about  this  ])robleni  ?  At  least  a  par- 
in  American  secondary  schools;  in  answer  is  offered  in  the  following 

1010  then*  were  7.tH)0.000  students  in  passage  from  That  All  ^lay  Learn, 
our  secondarv  schrxils.  Today,  two-  Pulletin  No.  8o.  November,  1030, 
thirds  of  all  American  youth  of  high  published  by  the  National  Association 
school  aire  are  enrolled  in  secondarv  Seoondarv-School  1  rincipals :  re- 
scluxds— and  the  number  is  still  grow-  cognition  of  soi*iety  s  need  for^  the 
jjj,,.  ma.ximum  contribution  of  each  indi¬ 

vidual,  a  recognition  of  his  unique 
The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall  character,  a  respect  for  his  individual 

It  is  clear  that  the  universal  nature  cajiacities  and  interests,  whatever  they 
of  secondarv  education  has  brouaht  may  be,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  aid 
new  problems,  the  chief  one  being:  a  him  in  the  development  of  his  abilities 
cnrricnlnm  which  takes  into  account  and  pnposes  without  reference  to  any 
the  student’s  ability,  personality,  apti-  preconceived  system  of  prestige 
tildes,  and  vocational  plans.  A  new  values.”’ 

1  B.  I..  Dodds,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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The  Edacationally  Neglected 

The  following  evidence  is  presented 
in  support  of  the  thesis  that  there  is 
a  problem  of  “the  educationally 
neglected”  in  our  secondary  schools: 

“Psychologists  and  students  of  the 
problems  of  mentally  limited  students 
have  in  their  attempts  at  classification 
considered  those  with  I.  Q.’s  between 
75  and  90  as  constituting  what  is 
termed  the  dull  mental  group.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  conventional  high  school  program 
is  definitely  beyond  the  ability  of  these 
boys  and  girls,  who  constitute  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all 
youth.  However,  the  majority  of 
opinions  quoted  have  tended  to  place 
the  level  of  intelligence  necessary  for 
profitable  academic  study  considerably 
above  an  I.Q.  of  90.  There  appears 
to  be  ample  reason  for  believing  that 
if  the  I.Q.  falls  any  great  degree  be¬ 
low  the  average,  the  chances  of  any 
worth-while  degree  of  achievement  in 
the  academic  curriculum  are  slight. 
If  such  a  basis  of  classification  is  used, 
fully  half  of  an  unselected  high  school 
population  might  be  termed  education¬ 
ally  neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  average  high  school,  where  the 
median  intelligence  quotient  still  re¬ 
mains  somewhat  above  the  theoretical 
median  of  100,  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  school  population  could  still  be 
classified  as  educationally  neglected.”® 

In  1938,  a  questionnaire  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Branch  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  revealed  that  between  40 
and  50  per  cent  of  their  secondary 
school  })opulation  belonged  in  the  non- 
academic  group!® 


“Collegeboarditis” 

Unfortunately  for  our  school  popu¬ 
lation,  we  still  have  far  too  many 
teachers  afflicted  with  “collegeboardi- 
tis,”  an  occupational  disease  of  teach¬ 
ers.  The  attitude  of  this  type  of 
teacher  is  illustrated  by  the  English 
teacher  who  made  a  class  of  non- 
bookminded  boys  (half  of  the 
football  squad)  read  “Midsummer 
Xight’s  Dream”  four  times  because 
they  didn’t  understand  or  enjoy  it  the 
other  three  times!  Equally  unfortun¬ 
ate  for  our  schools  is  the  “they  shall 
not  pass”  type  of  teacher,  who  strives 
to  build  up  a  reputation  for  serious 
work  by  flunking  students  indiscrim¬ 
inately.  Recently,  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  carried  an  account  in  which 
^[alden  High  School  pointed  with 
great  pride  to  the  fact  that  one  of  its 
faculty  members  had  built  up  a  na¬ 
tional  record  for — of  all  things — flunk¬ 
ing  his  students!  Obviously  these 
teachers  are  living  examples  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  lock-step  variety  of  edu¬ 
cation  still  prevalent  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Just  how  wide-spread  is  this 
type  of  teaching?  We  don’t  know. 
But,  any  garden  variety  high  school 
teacher  can  attest  to  personal  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  which  parallel 
the  ones  mentioned  above. 

The  Story  of  the  Eight  Year  Study, 
by  Wilfred  Aikin,  has  this  to  say  re¬ 
garding  our  high  school  population: 
“It  is  a  fact  that  of  6  w’ho  enter  high 
school  only  3  graduate;  of  the  3  who 
graduate,  only  1  goes  on  to  college, 
for  5  out  of  6,  then,  high  school  is 
the  end  of  formal  schooling.  For 
these  5,  as  well  as  for  the  1,  the  secon- 


2  B.  L.  Dodds,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

3  “Brief  Outline  of  Currieuluni  Studies  for  the  Non-College  Pupil  in  Penn.  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,”  Penn.  Branch  Dept,  of  Secondary  School  Principals  of  the  N.  E. 
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dary  school  years  can  become  a  pro¬ 
foundly  sifrnificant  experience  •  .  .”■* 

Practically  everything  that  has  been 
said  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  general 
secondary  school  curriculum,  applys 
e%’en  more  (aptly?)  to  the  case  of  the 
high  school  English  curriculum.  In 
many  instances  the  non-bookminded 
student  of  English  is  not  merely  edu¬ 
cationally  neglected;  he  is  (more’s  the 
pity)  literally  educationally  blacked 
out  for  the  duration  of  his  high  school 
days ! 

Many  Students  not  Bookminded 

An  English  curriculum  which  forces 
high  school  boys  interested  in  aviation 
mechanics  to  dissect  and  memorize 
portions  of  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake” 
deserves  the  disgust  and  hatred  of 
these  future  taxpayers.  And  what  of 
the  “failures”  ?  Isn’t  it  time  we  real¬ 
ized  that  we  cannot  make  students 
bookminded,  or  lovers  of  classics  by 
the  simple  process  of  shoving  books 
down  their  throats!  The  facts  are 
that  many  of  our  high  school  boys  and 
girls  are  not  bookminded;  others  have 
not  the  verbal  ability  to  benefit  from 
the  classroom  dissection  of  the  classics. 

Well-meaning  teachers  of  English 
shake  their  heads  and  wail  that  they 
cannot  understand  why  increasing 
numbers  of  their  students:  (1)  Detest 
English  (2)  Detest  the  teacher  (3) 
Detest  books  (especially  the  classics 
teacher  gushed  over)  (4)  Detest 
school!  It  must  be  noted  that  these 
students  are  the  future  citizens !  They 
will  have  a  voice  in  community 
affairs;  they  will  help  determine  fu¬ 
ture  educational  policies  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities.  Is  their  high 
school  experience  with  a  subject 
(which  they  must  study  for  four  years, 


in  ^lassachusetts,  anyway)  such  that 
it  will  lead  to  adequate  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public  high  school  in  the 
years  to  come  ?  Or  will  these  citizens 
feel  that  our  high  school  English  cur¬ 
riculum  is  a  classical  bore  and  an 
academic  failure — utterly  devoid  of 
meaning  for  the  non-bookminded  of 
our  population  ? 

Admittedly,  the  picture  is  painted 
somewhat  blacker  than  the  real  life 
situation.  Nevertheless,  the  conditions 
are  serious  enough  to  warrant  our  seri¬ 
ous  attention.  What  can  we  do  and 
where  shall  w-e  begin,  is  the  double 
problem  which  confronts  us. 

What  We  Can  Do  About  It 

Specifically,  we  can : 

1.  Re-educate  teachers  in  service. 

2.  Prepare  new  English  teachers 
to  teach  so  that  all  may  learn. 

The  experienced  teacher  of  English 
can  be  re-trained  without  too  much 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  progressive 
school  systems  will  encourage  such  un¬ 
dertakings  by  providing  funds  for 
periodicals  and  textbooks,  A  more 
effective  method  is  group  study  and 
demonstration  work  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  English  supervisor.  Visits 
to  other  school  systems  may  yield  valu¬ 
able  new  ideas.  Obviously  no  one 
method  is  the  best  one;  hence,  all  of 
them  are  recommended  as  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  general  suggested  steps  of  pro¬ 
cedure  summarized  below  are  possible 
and  feasible  in  any  school  and  need 
not  involve  extensive  personnel  or 
elaborate  planning: 

1.  “By  discussion  and  study 
formulate  a  generally  agreed  upon 
philosophy  of  secondary  education  in¬ 
volving  the  purjKJses  and  responsibility 


4  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y.  C. 
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of  the  secondary  school  as  an  institu¬ 
tion. 

2.  By  discussion  and  study  focus 
attention  upon  understanding  the 
learning  process  and  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  learner. 

3.  Examine  the  youth  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  discover  the  salient  needs 
of  these  students  or  potential  students. 

4.  Examine  the  total  educational 
resources  of  the  community  and  co¬ 
ordinate  these  resources  into  one  com¬ 
mon  enterprise. 

5.  Develop  units  and  fields  of  in¬ 
struction  revealed  by  examination  of 
youth  and  the  community  to  be  the 
salient  areas  of  need.”® 

The  phenomenal  popularity  of  the 
workshop  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
5  B.  L.  Dodds,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 


writer,  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers 
want  instruction  in  how  to  make  class¬ 
room  work  more  useful  for  students 
who  cannot  go  to  college.  In  May 
1940,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
established  a  workshop  for  150  teach¬ 
ers  financied  by  funds  granted  by  the 
Progressive  Education  Association 
and  the  General  Education  Board. 
One  of  the  chief  aims  is  described 
thus:  “One  prime  principle  is  that 
many  students  need  schooling  in  such 
general  matters  as  newspaper  reading, 
household  duties,  and  family  relation¬ 
ships.  These  things,  a  number  of  edu¬ 
cators  hold,  are  needed  by  the  students 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  profound 
works  of  literature  or  mathematical 
systems.” 


FROM  OUR  MAILBAG 

“I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  your  magazine  EDUCATION  and  already  I  teel  as 
though  I  would  not  give  it  up.  I  would  like  to  give  a  fellow  teacher  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  . ” 

Bette  Frost 

324  W.  Sheridan  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 

Oct.  16,  1948 

“I  should  like  to  see  many  more  periodicals  adopt  your  general  plan  of  publishing 
articles  from  all  fields  of  study;  it  would,  I  believe,  do  much  to  counteract  the  trend 
toward  narrow  specialization  which  is  fostered  by  our  system  of  graduate  study.” 

V.  E.  I.,eichty,  Associate  Professor 
Michigan  State  College,  E.  Lansing 

Oct.  15,  1948 

“Very  many  thanks  for  sending  me  the  October  number  of  ‘Education’  which  I 
have  enjoyed  immensely.” 

Leslie  Nilson,  Foreign  Editor 
Times  Educational  Supplement 
London,  E.C.4  England 

Nov.  11,  1948 

“Congratulations  for  the  November  issue  of  EDUCATION.  It’s  mag^nificent.  .  .  . 
You  have  taken  a  great  stride  forward  in  educational  journalism.” 

Alice  Howard  Spaulding 

The  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Nov.  24,  1948 


Planning  Techniques 

for  the  Student  Teacher 

By  ELEANOR  TRACY  McLAUGHLIN 
Research  Assistant  in  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

ONE  of  the  greatest  ordeals  of  think,  to  read,  to  discuss,  and  to  cre- 
the  student  teaching  experience  ate.  The  teacher,  too,  is  aflFected  by 
(or  that  of  the  first  year  of  teach-  efiicient  planning  in  that  self-reliance 
ing)  may  well  be  the  planning  of  ex-  and  self-confidence  tend  to  accompany 
periences  for  the  classroom  teaching-  a  careful  and  effective  plan  of  action, 
learning  situation.  And  yet  this  can  EflScient  and  worthwhile  teaching  is 
and  should  be  one  of  the  most  challeng-  an  outgrowth  of  the  following : 
ing  counterparts  of  the  teaching  act.  1.  A  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
Success  in  the  world  about  us  has  the  teacher,  of  the  needs,  background 
come,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  result  experiences  and  interests  of  the  group 
of  clearly  thought-through  plans,  and  of  the  individuals  in  that  group. 
When  ability,  knowledge  and  effort  are  Such  information  will  itself  be  ob- 
applied  to  such  plans  tangible,  con-  tained  through  constant  planning. 

Crete  instruments  of  success  usually  re-  2.  A  definite  goal  (or  goals)  to 
suit.  Leaders  in  innumerable  fields  guide  the  teaching-learning  experiences 
depend  u{)on  their  carefully  worked-  of  both  teacher  and  pupils, 

out  plans  to  bring  alwut  success  in  3.  A  thorough  knowledge  by  the 

their  endeavors.  In  like  manner  the  teacher  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
teacher  must  rely  upon  her  plan  of  taught  as  well  as  the  points  to  be  con- 

work  to  bring  about  tangible,  concrete  gidered  under  the  specific  phase  of  a 

evidences  of  growth  and  achievement  topic. 

m  boys  and  girls  as  they  work  together.  4  a  plan  whose  trend  and  many 
The  Essence  of  Good  Teaching  of  its  activities  have  come  about 
Planning  is  the  essence  of  good  intelligent  cooperative 

teaching  for  it  implies  careful  and  Planning  of  teacher  and  pupils  which 
thorough  study  of  the  needs  of  the  stimulates  the  teachin-learning  situa- 

pupils.  Once  these  needs  become 

apparent  it  is  easier  to  select  experi-  P^an  so  flexible  as  to  meet 

ences  which  are  appropriate  to  both  any  unexpected  development  of  a  topic 
the  group  and  its  individuals.  The  which  might  come  about  through  the 
organization  of  teaching  at  once  be-  discussion  of  the  group, 
comes  keyed  to  the  tune  of  the  chil-  6.  A  plan  which  shows,  in  some 
dren’s  interests,  needs  and  experiences  manner,  the  “What,”  the  “Why,”  and 
and  takes  on  a  vitalized  aspect  in  their  the  “How”  of  the  desired  group  or  in¬ 
eyes.  Thus  they  become  stimulated  to  dividual  accomplishment. 
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The  Written  Plan  Versus  be  presented  to  aid  the  student  in  de- 


The  Mental  Plan 

There  are  some  in  our  profession, 
students  and  teachers  alike,  who  con¬ 
tend  that  while  they  believe  in  plan¬ 
ning  they  see  no  need  for  a  written 
plan.  Careful  study  of  values  which 
seem  to  justify  the  written  plan  as 
they  are  put  forth  below  will  help  us 
to  judge  whether  the  aid  given  by  such 
a  plan  is  worth  the  effort.  The  writ¬ 
ten  plan  is  justified  as  serving  in  a 
very  definite  way  to  aid  its  writer  as : 

1.  A  definite  commitment  to  writ¬ 
ing  of  what  the  teacher  plans  for. 
This  tends  to  cultivate  more  specific 
thinking  in  advance  of  teaching. 

2.  An  efficient  listing  of  instruc¬ 
tional  aids,  references,  etc.  to  be  used 
with  a  specific  topic. 

3.  A  means  for  the  teacher  of  get¬ 
ting  her  bearings  in  case  class  discus¬ 
sion  be  such  as  to  lead  to  confusion  or 
consideration  of  the  irrelevant. 

4.  A  record  of  what  the  teacher 
thinks  will  happen,  and,  by  a  simple 
recording  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  of 
the  new  points  arising,  a  record  of 
what  did  actually  happen. 

5.  A  basis  for  checking  accomplish¬ 
ment  against  the  work  originally  pro¬ 
posed. 

6.  A  basis  for  checking  achieve¬ 
ment  and  acx*omplishment  through 
testing  of  materials  and  experiences 
recorded  as  covered. 

Each  Plan  a  Personal  Tool 

Since  the  plan  is  valuable  only  in 
as  much  as  it  is  useful  to  its  creator, 
it  follows  that  each  plan  must  be  a 
personal  tool  and  must  take  such  a 
form  as  is  most  helpful  to  the  writer. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  set  form 
for  planning  will  be  given  in  this 
paper.  Rather,  suggested  forms  will 


ciding  upon  a  form  best  suited  for  his 
own  needs. 

Regardless  of  what  form  our  writ¬ 
ten  plan  will  take,  the  content  of  that 
plan  will  be  similar  to  all  plans  in 
that  it  will  include: 

1.  A  statement  of  what  the  teacher 
believes  will  happen  in  the  order  in 
which  she  believes  it  will  occur ; 

2.  A  brief  statement  of  the  subject 
matter  w'hich  the  writer  will  need  in 
carrying  on  the  class  as  well  as  the 
procedure  she  wishes  it  to  follow ; 

3.  A  reminder  of  illustrative  ma¬ 
terials,  references,  supplementary 
readings,  etc.  the  teacher  will  wish  to 
use; 

4.  A  brief  chock  of  what  actually 
occurred  in  the  class  period  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  future  reference. 

This  plan,  as  written,  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  so  far  as  it  is  helpful  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  activity  of  the  class.  Fre¬ 
quently,  situations  will  arise  which 
were  not  foreseen  and  which  will  call 
for  a  course  quite  different  from  that 
w’hich  w'as  contemplated. 

Planning  Objectives 

The  w’ritten  lesson  plan  has  definite 
value  to  all  engaged  in  teaching.  To 
the  student  teacher  it  is  especially  val¬ 
uable  since  it  opens  the  door  to  much 
which  would  otherwise  be  less  possi¬ 
ble.  The  critic  teacher  or  supervisor, 
in  planning  with  you,  will  have  speci¬ 
fic  objectives  in  mind  in  order  to  bet¬ 
ter  assist  you  in  the  teaching  situation. 
These  might  be  listed  in  this  manner: 

1.  To  aid  you  in  gaining  habits  of 
thinking  through  a  problem  from  its 
presentation  to  its  conclusion. 

2.  To  assist  you  in  securing  an 
adequate  and  a  definite  preparation 
for  the  lesson  which  you  are  to  teach 
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and  a  sound  organization  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  presented  in  the  lesson 
thus  assuring  your  confidence  before 
the  group. 

3.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  your  initiative  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  in  the  use  of  materials 
of  instruction,  teaching  techniques, 
etc. 

4.  To  assist  you  in  harmonizing 
your  teaching  with  the  best  in  phil¬ 
osophy  and  theor\\ 

5.  To  aid  3’ou  in  adjusting  the 
classwork  to  the  abilities  and  interests 
of  the  children. 

6.  To  help  you  gain  freedom  from 
a  text  while  conducting  classes  and 
thus  make  you  conscious  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  teaching  children  rather 
than  subject  matter. 

7.  To  assist  you  in  recognizing 
the  relationship  of  each  unit  with  its 
specific  objectives  to  the  larger  unit 
with  its  definite  goals. 

8.  To  help  you  in  evaluating  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  methods  of  presenta¬ 
tion  in  order  to  secure  desired  pupil 
responses  and  participation. 

9.  To  give  you  a  tangible  means 
of  comparison  and  evaluation  of  your 
plan  in  the  light  of  pupil  resources 
and  outcomes  which  come  to  light  after 
the  teaching  of  the  lesson. 

10.  To  assist  you  in  outlining  an 
activity  in  its  total  possibilities  being 
alert  to  the  relative  values  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  children. 

Flans  As  We  Know  Them 

As  the  educational  system  of  our 
country  has  developed,  stress  has  been 
laid  on  various  types  of  plans.  How¬ 
ever,  at  present  three  types  are  gen¬ 
erally  referred  to :  the  yearly  plan,  the 
large  unit  plan  and  the  daily  plan. 

The  yearly  plan  is  that  which  takes 


shape  as  the  teacher,  appraising  her 
group — their  needs  and  experiences — 
as  well  as  the  content  to  be  taught, 
plans  for  those  units  which  will  be 
conducted  during  the  year  which  is  to 
follow.  In  this  yearly  plan  she  will 
note  those  general  objectives  and  goals 
toward  which  the  work  will  be 
directed.  If  she  is  fortunate  to  be  in 
a  system  in  which  cumulative  records 
are  kept  she  will  be  aided  in  forming 
of  more  specific  goals  by  reference  to 
these  since  she  will  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  group  with  which 
she  will  work. 

This  type  of  plan  concenis  you,  as 
a  student,  only  in  as  much  as  it  is 
upon  this  plan  that  the  various  large 
units  of  the  year  are  based  and  of 
which  each  individual  unit  is  biit  a 
component  part.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
fortunate  in  having  a  hand  in  drawing 
up  .such  a  yearly  plan  with  your  critic 
— an  invaluable  opportunity  since  this 
responsibility  will  be  yoiirs  in  the 
teaching  field. 

The  plans  which  will  concern  you 
most  during  j’our  practice  period  are 
the  large  unit  plan  and  the  daily  plan 
■which  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
former. 

The  unit  plan  is  vitally  important 
in  that  it  gives  a  “long  view  look”  of 
the  material  to  be  covered.  One  sees 
the  unit  of  work  as  a  whole  and  there¬ 
by  gains  an  understanding  of  each 
part.  Because  of  the  definite  aim  of 
the  whole  unit  is  in  view  the  daily 
procedure  will  immediately  head  up, 
the  class  will  become  yours  in  reality 
and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
growth  of  the  group  during  the  entire 
period  will  result. 

Many  are  the  forms  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  planning  of  such  large 
units  some  of  which  will  be  suggested 
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in  the  following  paragraphs.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
plan,  too,  must  be  a  distinctly  personal 
blueprint,  similar  to  all  plans  in  that 
it  will  be  built  around  the  principles 
of  good  planning  and  will  contain,  in 
some  form,  the  essence  of  the  “What,” 
the  “How,”  and  the  “Why,”  of  your 
unit. 

The  Harrisonburg  Flan 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  forms 
of  the  unit  plan  is  the  Harrisonburg 
Plan  which  came  about  as  the  result  of 
extensive  research  in  this  topic  car¬ 
ried'  on  at  the  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Xorinal  School.  In  general  the  }>lan 
includes: 

1.  What  the  children  will  do. 

2.  Information  the  children  will 
need. 

3.  Skills,  attitudes  and  ideals  the 
children  will  strengthen. 

4.  Bibliography  for  the  teacher 
and  for  the  children. 

5.  Teaching  aids  for  vitalizing  the 
teaching-learning  situation. 

The  yearly  plan  of  the  critic  and/or 
teacher  is  used  for  reference.  A  unit 
is  chosen  that  best  fits  in  with  the 
children’s  present  needs.  After  list¬ 
ing  the  possible  activities  the  children 
might  engage  in  which  would  necessi¬ 
tate  the  unit  of  subject  matter,  the 
teacher  or  student  thinks  one  of  these 
activities  through  carefully  setting  the 
steps  or  stages  she  thinks  the  children 
would  take  in  its  development.  How¬ 
ever,  the  others  on  her  list  are  also! 
thought  through  hurriedly  so  that  the 
children’s  varied  suggestions  will  not 
prove  disconcerting.  Both  extensive 
and  intensive  reading  are  necessary 
in  order  to  sense  the  available  subject 
matter  as  well  as  to  organize  the  ma¬ 
terial  the  children  will  need  in  w'ork- 


ing  out  the  activity  chosen.  The 
teacher  or  student  organizes  this  read¬ 
ing  around  problems  that  will  arise, 
limiting  herself  to  five  or  six  major 
heads — related  and  in  no  way  over¬ 
lapping.  She  is  now  ready  to  outline 
the  material  under  the  major  heads 
in  sentences,  parallel  in  structure.  If 
this  is  done,  the  children’s  choosing  of 
another  activity  other  than  the  one 
outlined  will  necessitate  only  the  re¬ 
organization  of  subject  matter.  From 
her  observation  of  the  children  the 
teacher  draws  up  the  ideals  and  habits 
of  conduct  which  she  expects  to  stress 
whenever  the  occasion  arises.  As  a 
last  step  in  planning  the  unit,  two 
bibliographies  are  prepared — one  for 
the  teacher’s  use  and  the  other  for  the 
use  of  the  children. 

Another  Unit  Flan 

Another  type  of  unit  plan  form 
w’hich  has  been  widely  used  may  be 
outlined  as  follows; 

1.  Central  idea  to  be  developed 
in  statement  form.  This  includes  the 
objectives  for  the  unit,  both  general 
and  specific. 

2.  Possible  approaches  to  the  unit. 

3.  Major  problem — the  outline  of 
subject  matter  of  the  unit.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  minor  problems. 

4.  Activities  of  the  unit. 

5.  Correlation  with  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum. 

6.  Test  on  unit. 

7.  Desired  outcomes  of  the  unit  in 
terms  of  knowledges,  skills,  abilities 
and  appreciations. 

8.  ^laterials  used. 

9.  Bibliography. 

Still  another  plan  form,  after  list¬ 
ing  the  persistent  problems,  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  teacher  in  carrying  on  the 
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unit  and  the  frencralization  which  she 
holds  to  be  true  relevant  to  the  content 
of  the  unit,  outlines  the  unit  itself  in 
its  logrical  steps  in  the  Projected  View 
which  is  the  plan  as  outlined  before 
bc'rinninw  the  work  with  all  activities, 
etc.  included.  Parallel  with  this  is 
listed  the  Daily  View — a  statement  of 


what  the  teacher  or  student  thinks  will 
happen  for  the  day.  The  actual  hap¬ 
penings  are  listed  parallel  with  this 
under  the  Retrospective  View.  Be¬ 
sides  this  is  included  the  materials 
needed  for  each  part  of  the  unit.  Such 
a  plan  would  be  arranged  in  this  man¬ 
ner: 


I.  Persistent  Problems 

II.  Objectives  for  the  Unit 

III.  Generalizations 


PROJFXTION 

DAILY 

RETROSPECTION 

MATERIALS 

Big  unit  planning  becomes  essen¬ 
tially  a  basis  for  the  daily  plan  in 
order  that  the  chance  for  the  children’s 
purposing  not  be  lessened.  Careful 
preparation  of  the  big  unit  on  your 
part  should  guarantee  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  included  in  the 
planned  study.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  critic  will  undoubtedly 
suggest  that  you  use  whatever  form 
comes  most  natural  to  you  in  thinking 
through  the  short  unit  of  the  daily 
plan  as  intensively  as  you  did  the 
large  unit.  Here  again,  your  written 
plan  will  contain,  in  essence,  those 
points  suggested  under  content  earlier 
in  this  discussion. 

The  planning  of  daily  work  will 
prove  of  invaluable  assistance  to  you 
in  that  it  will  provide  opportunity  for 
practice  in  organizing  w’ork  and  in  de¬ 
termining  which  type  of  presentation 
is  best  fitted  to  the  day’s  particular 
subject  matter  experiences.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  which  you  will  have  with  your 
critic  before  teaching  the  lesson  will 
help  you  to  discover  any  weakness  in 
the  plan  which  may  then  be  corrected 


before  the  presentation  of  the  lesson 
to  the  children,  thereby  assuring  you 
of  self-assurance  and  confidence  in  fac¬ 
ing  the  group. 

An  Essential  Technique 

Planning  is  an  essential  technique 
in  good  teaching.  It  is  a  guidepost 
which  enables  the  teacher  to  meet  effi¬ 
ciently  the  needs,  wants  and  interests 
of  the  group  and  the  individuals  with¬ 
in  the  group.  Planning  is  challeng¬ 
ing  in  that  the  well  worked  out  plan 
presents  a  clear-cut  picture  of  desired 
accomplishments  to  be  met  by  the 
teacher  and  the  group.  Planning 
leads  to  the  self-assurance  and  self- 
confidence  which  comes  to  the  teacher 
who  knows  that  “she  knows  what  she 
is  about.”  IxK)k  upon  planning,  then, 
not  as  an  ordeal  which  is  synonymous 
with  student  teaching  to  be  dropped 
w’hen  you  take  your  place  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  but  as  a  service  tool  of  definite, 
tangible  value  to  you  in  working  with 
your  group  and  in  bringing  about  the 
enjoyment  of  the  realization  of  your 
hopes  and  ideas  in  actuality. 
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Monetary  Policy  and  Full  Employ¬ 
ment.  By  William  J.  Fellner.  Berkeley: 
Ijniversity  of  California  Press.  Revised 
edition,  1947.  Pp.  xvii,  260.  $3.50. 

Since  the  experience  of  the  long  and 
severe  depression  in  the  1930’8,  the  need 
for  public  policies  to  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment  has  been  increasingly  realized. 
With  Keynes  providing  the  theoretical 
foundation,  various  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  are  devised  by  economists  for  this 
purpose.  Earlier  proposals,  however,  so 
simplified  the  whole  problem  that  they 
often  fail  to  recognize  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  practical  difficulties  involved  in  the 
iraintenance  of  full  employment.  Recent 
experience  shows  that  the  goal  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  may  be  extremely  difficult  to 
attain  without  engendering  infiation. 

Both  the  two  books  under  review  clear- 
Ij  recognize  this  danger.  Professor  Han¬ 
sen  seems  to  be  more  optimistic  and  spe¬ 
culates  on  the  possibility  that  under  a 
policy  of  full  employment  the  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  various  groups  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  increased  and  that  they  will 
refrain  from  exerting  pressure  for  arbi¬ 
trary  increases  in  prices  and  wages. 
(Hansen,  p.  246.)  Professor  Fellner,  on 
the  other  hand,  dismisses  the  likelihood  of 
such  a  possibility,  and  concludes  that  com¬ 
prehensive  direct  governmental  controls 
over  wage  and  price  structure  may  be 
necessary  if  full  employment  is  to  be 
maintained  without  inflation.  (Fellner, 
pp.  225-26.)  But  even  Fellner  is  perhaps 
too  optimistic  in  relying  on  the  proper 
timing  of  governmental  anticyclical  spend¬ 
ing  policies  to  prevent  major  depression. 
With  the  existence  of  the  opposing  inte¬ 
rests  inherent  in  the  present  society,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  proposed  will  always  be 
carried  out  by  the  Government  at  a  proper 
time  and  on  a  sufficient  scale  so  that  ma¬ 
jor  depressions  will  never  occur. 

Of  the  two  books,  Fellner’s  is  the  more 
technical.  The  bo.ik  provides  a  theoreti¬ 


cal  discussion  of  the  necessary  conditions 
for  a  stable  employment  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  possible  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  Hansen’s  book  includes 
a  lucid  explanation  of  the  concepts  of 
national  income  and  gri'c>BS  national  pro- 
duat,  an  interesting  summary  of  the  full 
employment  programs  of  several  differ¬ 
ent 'countries,  and  a  discussion  of  some 
current  proposals  and  controversies  re¬ 
lated  to  full  employment  policies.  —  Shou 
Shan  Pu 

A  Survey  of  the  Economic  Situation 
and  Prospects  of  Europe.  A  Publication 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Europe.  U.  N.  Publications  Sales 
No.  1948.  II.  E.  I.  English  Edition — Pp. 
xvi,  206.  $2.50. 

This  comprehensive  survey  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  situation  of  Europe  is  the 
first  study  of  its  kind  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Europe. 

Designed  to  give  a  picture  of  the  econo¬ 
my  of  Europe  as  a  whole  rather  than  of 
the  economic  condition  existing  in  indi¬ 
vidual  countries,  the  Survey  emphasizes 
the  problems  that  are  common  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  rather  than  those  that 
are  peculiar  to  individual  countries.  The 
Survey  includes  factual  material  concern¬ 
ing  economic  conditions  not  only  in  the 
sixteen  countries  that  are  members  of 
the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  but  also  in  the  several  countries 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Survey  is  divided  into  four  main 
parts :  I  The  Recovery  in  Production,  II 
The  Recovery  in  Trade,  III  The  Balance 
of  Payments,  and  IV  I’roblems  of  Europ¬ 
ean  Reconstruction.  The  text  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  tables  and  charts  incorp¬ 
orating  the  latest  statistical  data  avail¬ 
able  from  official  sources. 

The  Survey  is  the  work  of  the  Research 
and  Planning  Division  of  the  Secretariat 
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under  the  direction  of  able  Nicholas 
Ivaldor  of  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  the  distinguished  Swedish  econo¬ 
mist,  Gunnar  Myrdal. 

This  report  is  a  monumental  piece  of 
work,  as  complete  and  thorough  as  has 
ever  been  -  produced  in  the  field.  Like 
Keynes’  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace  after  World  War  I,  this  Surrey  is 
expected  to  color  the  world’s  thinking 
about  Europe’s  economy  for  the  next  quar¬ 
ter  century.  It  is  admirably  lucid  and  to 
the  point.  Some  of  its  conclusions  are 
contained  in  the  article  by  the  writer  in 
this  special  number  of  Edi  catio.x.  —  J.  S. 
Kobinson,  Carleto.x  College. 

Swamp  Shadows.  By  Dee  Dunsing. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  1948, 
226  pp.,  $2.50. 

With  its  roots  in  Indian  wars  and  the 
problems  of  the  early  white  settlers,  set 
in  the  forests  and  swamp  lands  of  the 
southern  United  States,  Stramp  Shadotrs 
emerges  as  an  exciting  adventure.  The 
author,  a  skillful  writer,  has  written  of 
the  country  and  historj-  she  knows  well. 
Ralph  Ray,  Jr.’s  above  average  black  and 
white  drawings  add  much  to  the  book 
and  story.  Ages  12  to  16. 

Short  Novels  of  the  Masters.  Selected 
and  with  an  introduction  by  Charles 
Neider.  Newr  York.  Rinehart  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1948.  643  pages.  $4.00. 

The  short  novel,  or  novella,  can  achieve 
a  richness  and  character  depth  usually 
attainable  only  in  the  full-length  novel. 
Yet  unhampered  bj’  the  complexities  of  a 
longer  production,  the  novella  retains  the 
quick  pace  of  the  short  story.  In  this 
anthology,  Mr.  Neider  has  selected  ten 
vivid  tales  from  the  whole  range  of  m»xl- 
ern  short  fiction.  The  selections  include 
Melville’s  Itenito  Vereno,  Dostoyevsky’s 
Notes  from  the  Underground,  Flaubert’s 
.4  Simple  Heart,  Henry  Jame’s  The  Aspern 
Papers,  Tolstoy’s  The  Death  of  Iran  Ilych, 
Chekhov’s  Ward  No.  6‘,  Jo3ce’s  The  Dead, 
Mann’s  Death  in  Venice,  Kafka’s  The 
Metamorphosis,  and  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  The 
Fot. 


Modern  Methods  and  Techniques  of 
Teaching.  By  Gerald  A.  Yoakam  and 
Robert  G.  Simpson.  New  York.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1948.  435  pages.  $3.60. 

The  purpose  of  this  text  is  to  present 
a  discussion  of  modern  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  many  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  educational  theory 
and  practice  during  recent  years.  'Fhe 
volume  is  a  complete  revision  of  an  earl¬ 
ier  work.  An  Introduction  to  Teaching  and 
I  earning.  In  its  revised  form,  this  book 
is  intended  to  fill  a  gap  often  left  by 
those  books  which  have  emphasized  the 
experience  approach  to  teaching  and  have 
neglected  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
learning  as  of  minor  importance.  It  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
learning  process,  the  basic  methods  and 
techniques  used  b.v  the  teacher  in  direct¬ 
ing  this  process,  and  the  media  emplo.ved 
bj’  the  child  ia  learning.  The  authors  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  democratic  philosoph.v  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  thej’  approach  the  learning 
process  from  an  essentiallj’  organismic 
base. 

The  Gathering  Storm.  Bj'  Winston  S. 
Churchill.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  1948.  XVI  and  788  pages.  $6.00. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Churchill’s  story  of  the  Second  World  War 
would  be  authentic  and  vital.  It  is  both 
and  it  is  much  more.  No  statesman  in 
our  time  has  had  such  a  command  of  the 
English  language  as  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
his  pages  reveal  ju.st  the  same  sterling 
command  of  our  common  tongue  as  did 
his  voice  on  the  wireless  in  those  grim 
da.vs  of  war  when  he  spoke  to  us  from 
the  helm.  The  present  book — probably 
the  first  of  five — covers  the  period  of  the 
false  peace  following  World  War  I  and 
the  growing  challenge  of  German}’  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  those  feck¬ 
less  days,  Churchill  was  not  in  the  Gov- 
vernment  and  he  constantly  pointed  out 
the  growing  aggressiveness  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  under  Hitler.  Mr.  Churchill  con¬ 
cludes  this  detailed  account  of  these  years 
with  the  downfall  of  the  Chamberlain 
Government  and  his  own  call  to  form  a 
government. 
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